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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing to the many friends of 
Mtne ATLANTIC MONTHLY that during the last year the growth of public ee in the magazine has 
been greater than at any time in its long history. The present subscription list is the largest on record, 
and the magazine is reaching month after month hundreds of new readers in ae State in the Union. 
BELOW ARE GIVEN A FEW ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1900. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. STILLMAN 
Mr. Stillman’s career as artist, editor, and newspaper correspondent in various foreign countries has brought 
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By WALTER H. PAGE 
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as modified in a generation of freedom. 

Il. The Race Problem and Education. A study of the methods of elevating the negro and the neglected 
white man in the South. 

lll. Politics in the South. The practical disfranchisement of the negro and the gentler methods of per- 

petuating it; the creed of white rule and the probable future of the negro in politics. 


JOHN FISKE 


During 1900 Tue ATLantic will present several papers from Mr. Fiske, among which will be one upon 
The African Slave Trade in the Fifties, and another upon The Life and Work of Huxley. 


ZITKALA-SA (Red Bird 
Zitkala-Sa, a young Indian girl of the Yankton Sioux Tribe of Dakota Indians, who received her education 
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Impressions of an Indian Childhood. These unique and genuine records of the mind of an Indian child 
are told precisely in her own words. 
The School Days of an Indian Girl, will describe her experiences as a pupil in the Government Schools. 
An Indian Teacher Among Indians, throws a good deal of light upon the vexed problem of Indian education. 


FOREIGN LETTERS 


One of the distinctive features of Taz ATLANTIC for 1900 will be the appearance at regular intervals of 
Letters from England, France, and Germany. The first letter in the series will be a Review of England 
in 1899, by R. Brimiey Jonnson, in the January Atlantic. Recent Social and Industrial Changes in 
Germany will be commented upon in March by W. C. DreneR; and ALVAN F. SANBORN will write in the 
early summer a letter entitled France Before the Exposition. 


The January Atlantic 


CONTAINS: 
The opening instalment of THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. J. STILLMAN. 
The first of Zitkala-Sa’s Papers, IMPRESSIONS OF AN INDIAN CHILDHOOD. 


REFORM IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. By Witu1am DeWirr Hype. 
This paper, when read at International Council Congregational Ministers, became the storm-centre of discussion. 





ALSO 
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Some of the Notable Books Published in 1899 by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


ADAMS.— European Histo An Out- 
line of Its Develo -7 By Gores 
Burton Apams, Yale niversity. $1.40 net. 

APPIAN.—The Roman History of Aggies 
of Alexandria. Translated from the Ik 
by Horace Warrz. With Maps. 
umes. Bohn Library. $3.00 net. 
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oreo — A History of Geseee a 
Schools and Academ 


Gennes Wuu1s Borsrorp, Ph.D., 
University. With Maps and Illustrations. 

$1.10 net. 

BRADFORD.— The Lesson of Popular 

Government. By Gamatiet Braprorp. 

In two volumes. ~— 


BRANDES. — William Shakespeare. 
Critical Study. By Gzorez BRanpgs. ae 
Edition in one volume. $2.60 net. 

BROWN. — The Development of be 
By Mary Wi1cox Brown, Baltimore. $1.00. 

CASTLE, E.— ‘‘ Young April.”’ Bt Eo. 
GERTON ‘Castiz, author of “The Pri 

lico,”’ etc. Illustrated by A. Bn War. 
ZELL. $1.50. 
CRUST ahere Carvel. By Wins- 
Cuurcat. Illustrated by Cariton T. 
Onaraax and MaLootm Fraser. ee r-4 





in less than seven months. 


a - Jy r5 History of 
High Schools and Acad- 

By Kastan Coman and Exiza- 

BETH KIMBALL KENDALL, both of Wellesley 
College. Fully Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


CRAWPORD. — Via Crucis. A Romance 
Second 


of the Crusade. By Francis Marion 

y A author of f *Saracinesea,” ete. 
Illustrated by Louis Lozs. $1.50. 
CROSS.—The Development of the En- 
lish Novel. By Wisvr L. Cross, Yale 
niversity. $1.50. 
DAVENPORT.—Experimental Morphol- 
ogy. \ -— Benepict DAVENPORT, 

vard University. 

Part Il. Effect of Chemical and Phys- 
ical Agents upon Growth. $2.50 nei. 
DIX.— Soldier Rigdale: How he Sailed 


Tm y. 
INALD B. 50. 
DUTTON. — Social Phases of Education 
in the School and the Home. Ry Su 
Samvugt T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. $1. 


SARL eS. — Child Life in Getontat Days. 
Wri — Morsg Ear.g, author of 
** Home Life in Colonial Days.’’ With rf 
Tilustrations from hs. $2.50. 


EATON. — The Government of Munici- 
ities. By Dorman B. Eaton. Columbia 
niversily $4.00 net 
FRASER.— Letters from Japan. A Ree- 
ord of Modern Life in the Island Empire. 
By Mrs. Huan Fraser, author of * ied 
ete. Two vols. Superbly illustrated. $7.50. 
GANONG. — The Teaching Botanist. A 
Manual of Information upon Botanical In- 
struction, together with Outlines and Direc- 
tions for a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course. By Wittiam F. Ganone, Ph. — 
Smith College. $1.10 net. 











GARLAND.—Boy Life on @ Prairie. By 


Hamurm Garuanp, author of “ Main-Trav- 
elled Roads,’’ etc. Iilusteated by E. W. 
Demine. $1.50. 


eer ~The Revelation of Jesus. A 
Study of tt of Christian- 
ity. By Gzorex H. Guzert, C Theo- 

logical Seminary. 75 net. 

HANUS.—Educational Aims and Educa- 
tional Values. By Pav. H. Hanus, —_ 
vard University. $1.00 

HAPGOOD. — Abraham Lincoln: The 
Man of the People. A, Norman Hap- 
eoop. With Portraits, etc. $2.00. 

HART.—Source-Book of American His- 
tory. Edited for Schools and Readers b: 


yah F —Little Novels of The Fores 
Maurice Hew.ert, author of “ The 
Lovers.” 
JOHNSON, CLIFTON.— ~ Awens Beat English 
Hedgerows. Written and n by i W. 
Cuirton Jonnson. 74. by a 


JOHNSTON.—A History of the PA. 
tion of Africa by Alien Races. By Sir 
Harry H. Jonyston, K.C.B. With by 
the author and J.8. Bartholomew. $1.50 net. 

CROGENSON. —Old Cambridge. By Taomas 

ENTWORTH 2 eae author of ** Tales of 
the Encheat ted Islands of the Atlantic. "$1.25. 

JONES.—Jess: Bits of Wayside Ore 
By Jenkin Liovp Jonns. 

Lae —Our Native Birds. How to Pro- 

Them and Attract Them to Our Homes. 
By D. Lanes, author of ** Handbook of Na- 
ture Study.” Illustrated. $1.00 

MACDONALD. — Select Charters and 
Other Documents Illustrative of Amer- 


Tllustrati the His- 
tory of the United Staten, 1776-1861. "$2. net. 
MALLOCK. — Tristram Lacy, or The 
individualist. By W. H. Mattock. $1.50. 
MAU.— Pompeii: Its Life and Art. By 
Avevst Mav. Translated into lish by 
Francis W. Kesey, University of Michigan. 
Profusely Illustrated. $6.00 net. 
MAYO-SMITH. — Science of Pa. 
Part ll. Statistics and Econom 
By Ricumonp Mayo-Sairn, Ph.D., Solamtts 
University. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.00. 
McCRADY.—The History of South Caro- 
lina under the Royal Government, 1719- 
1776. By Epwarp fame Fe Charleston, 
8. C., author of “ History of South Carolina 
under Proprietary Government.” $3.50 net. 
MEAKIN.—The Moorish Empire. A His- 
torical E itome. m fog mae ETT MBAKIN, au- 
thor of ** Land of the Moors,” etc. Tilus. 
trated. $5.00, 
MOORE. — we oe and | Ctgsaster 
of Gothic Arch yy CHARLES 
Hersert Moors. 2d Edition, Reoritten and 
Enlarged with new Illustrations. $4.50 net. 
MOULTON. — Modern Reader’s Bible. 
Children’s Stories. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Movunton, 
University of bg ne oe Old Testament. 
50 cents. New Testament. 50 cents. 
NASH. — Ethics and Revelation. By 
Henry 8. Nasu, — of ** Genesis ay 


Social Conscience. 

PATTEN.—The » Bers es of o ish 
Thought. A Study in ter- 
Bre ion of History. By hag N. Paseam, 

D., University ot Pennsylvania. $3.00. 











PEPYS.— The Diary of Samuel 

ee ay Clerk of By apt gp 
tary to the Admiralty. Nine volumes com- 
j Sets, $13.50. 
[Aas Aor mol fo Additional Notes on the 
Pa ay 4 s’ ip eaten euhe 
Passages in Diary. 

and x of the vols. ited 


Henry B. Wanaresy, F.8.A. Vol. IX. Tile. 
trated. $1.50 net. 
ae Brief Introduction to Mod- 
Philosophy. By Arruur Kenyon 


Rosmna, Ph.D. . 25 net. 
ROWE.—The Physical Nature of the 
Chi iid and How to Study It. By Srvarr 
H. Rows, New Haven. $1.00. 


SCHNABEL.— Handbook of Metallurgy. 
By Dr. Cart Scrnangn. Two vols. $10. net. 


SELIGMAN.—The ere Incidence 
of Taxation. 


Columbia Universi ng ite -+ 
jum 
larged. Columbia ny Becond ed $3. net. 
ee a | The Larger T 
— The W of Shakespeare. “ndieed 
by IsraRgL Guo With many illustra- 
dheua, Twelve volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
cnmeniltn. - Uanny_ Crammaee 
— Henry 
Idealist. By Maneaney Sueewoop, author 
of “An Experiment in ee $1.50. 
SMITH.—The United Kin: A Polit- 
ical History. By Gotpwin author of 
“ The United States,” etc. Two vols. $4.00. 
— Methods of Knowledge. An 
ef in Epistemology. By a 4 


SOLITARY SUMMER, THE. Be span 
thor of “Elizabeth and Her a 
TENNYSON.—The Life and Works of Al- 
vols. Illus- 


ion to Gospel 

Ar ean sR eer a $1.25. 
WARD.—A History of English Dramatic 

Literature to the othe Death of Anne. 

By Avotraus Wiitiam Warp, Litt.D. New 

and Revised Edition. Three volumes. 8vo, 
Gifford Lectures a4 

te gens ie 


JAMES .— Uni Cambridge 
Two vol; 


Bonaparte. B: _ E. Watson. 
4 $5.00. 


wo volumes. 
WHIPPLE. — Lights and Shadows of a 
Long E . Bei 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Ban- 
Jamin W: D.D., Bishop of 


po 
WINCHESTER. —Some Pri r Wien at Lie. 
erary Criticism. By C. T. 
Wesleyan University. 
WOODBERRY.—Heart of Man. Dy Once 
E. Woopserry. $1.50. 
Wild Eden. Poems. By Grorez Epwarp 
Woopserry. $1.25. 
WRIGHT.—Wabeno, the M The 
Sequel of “Tommy Anne the Three 
Hearts.”” By Manet Oscoop Wrient. Illus- 
trated by Josern M. GLEgson. $1.50. 
bl ae ty yy and the Cole- 
ith Other Memories, a+ 
and Political By Ex.is YARNALL. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 
By Epear Stanton Mactay, A.M., author of “A History of the United States Navy.” Uniform with 
“A History of the United States Navy.” _ One volume. Illustrated. S8vo, $3.50. 
After several years of research the ed historian of American sea power presents the first comprehensive 
account of one of the most picturesque and absorbing phases of our maritime warfare. Mr. Maclay’s romantic tale is 
See Tithe, by reproductions of contemporary pictures, portraits, and documents, and also by illustrations by Mr. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VERY OLD MAN. 
1808-1897. By i pa ws Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
“No one could be better equipped to k than one so endowed, and none could discharge the duty more 
charmingly or becomingly than he has done it. Joe Philadelphia North American. 
THE RACES OF EUROPE. 
A Sociological Study. By Wrii1am Z. Ripzey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Crown 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 85 maps and 235 portrait types. With a Supple- 
mentary Bibliography of nearly Two Thousand Titles, separately bound in cloth. (178 pages.) $6.00. 


THE MANSFIELD CALENDAR FOR 1900. 
With pictures of Richard Mansfield’s Favorite Characters. 32 pages. Printed on heavy wood-cut paper. 
9x12 inches, 75 cents. Edition de luxe. 215 copies, bound in leather, $5.00. 
“ The True Story of the Boers.” 


OOM PAUL’S PEOPLE. 
By Howarp C. HitieGas. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


STANDARD NEW FICTION. 


A New Novel by Anthony Hope. THE WHITE TERROR. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. A Romance. By Ferrx Gras. Translated from the 
A Novel. By AntHony Hort, author of “ The Chron- Provengal by Mrs. CATHARINE A. JANVIER. Uni- 
icles of Count Antonio,” “The God in the Car,” form with “The Reds of the Midi” and “ The 
« Rupert of Hentzau,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Terror.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
New York Tribune: —‘* Animated, graceful, delicate in AVERAGES. 
humor and perfect in taste.” A Novel of New York. By ELeanor Srvart, author 


of “ Stonepastures.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A N F THE WEST. 
en S . y 405,000 to December 20. 


By Epira Henrietta Fow.er. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 





r, 50 cts. In Appletons’ T dc DAVID HARUM. 
Eicon. . ——— A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes 
A DOUBLE THREAD. Westcott. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A Novel. By Etten Toorneycrort Fow er, author MAMMON & CO. 
of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 12mo, cloth, | A Novel. By E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo,” “The 
$1.50. Rubicon,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Bullen’s New Book. 
THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF. 
Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. By Franx T. BuLLEN, F.R.G.S., author of “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot” and “ Idylis of the Sea.” Illustrated. Uniform edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS. 
THE TREASURE SHIP. ** For children, parents, teachers, and all who are interested 
A Story of Sir William Phipps, the Regicides, and the | i the psychology of childhood.” 
Inter Charter Period in Massachusetts. By Hrze- THE BOOK OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA. 
KIAH ButrrerwortH. Illus. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | By Davin Starr JorDAN, author of “ Imperiai 
THE STORY OF MAGELLAN, Democracy,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





And the Discovery of the Philippines. By Hrzr- THE HALF -BACK. 
KIAH BuTTERWORTH, author of “ The Pilot of the | A Story of School, Football, and Golf. By Rapa 
Mayflower,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Henry Barsoor. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HERO OF MANILA. 
Dewey on the Mississippi and the Pacific. By Rosstrer Jonnson. Young Heroes of our Navy Series. 
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THEATRICAL COMMERCIALISM AND 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


With the best will in the world, it is diffi- 
cult to take a hopeful view of the prospects of 
the art theatrical in the United States. That 
the play, rightly considered, may be reckoned 
among the most important of educative influ- 
ences, is a proposition to which no student of 
the history of culture will refuse his assent. 
It has been so in the past, it is so in some parts 
of the world at the present day, it may become 
so in the future even for those countries in 
which the most benighted and degrading con- 
ditions now obtain. As a school of manners, 
of propriety in speech, of historical portrayal, 
and of ethical ideal, its capabilities are as great 
as they ever were; that these things should 
have been renounced, and that the art which 
might stand for them should be content to 
wallow in the slough of its present vulgarity 
and depravity —as for the most part it un- 
doubtedly does wallow in the United States — 
is one of the most saddening of facts. We are 
not, however, content to dismiss the fact with 
Mr. Henry Fuller’s airy assumption that 
America as a nation is incapable of artistic 
endeavor; we believe, rather, that a people 
having the English language and Shakespeare 
for its inheritance is better furnished than any 
other with the fundamentals of dramatic art, 
and that the present degradation of our stage 
is remediable, although not without such reso- 
luteness of effort as has not thus far been ap- 
plied to the task. 

It has been a favorite theory with moralists 
that as our civilization became more settled its 
feverish commercialism would subside, that the 
class of those having enough leisure to take 
thought for the cultural aspects of life would 
grow ever larger, and that the demand for 
mere distraction and entertainment — natural 
enough in a population where nervous energy 
is exhausted in the struggle for wealth — 
would gradually give place to a demand for 
edification. This theory has not as yet been 
borne out by the event. As far as a leisure 
class has differentiated itself in our society, 
it affords a conspicuous example of the inju- 
dicious use of its freedom. It exalts athletics 
above art, it prefers horse-shows to literature, 
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and it dissipates its opportunities for culture 
in the pursuit of frivolous aims and worthless 
social ambitions. The still larger class of those 
whose circumstances are such as to admit of a 
considerable degree of relaxation from the 
cares of business does not avail itself of the 
freedom it might so easily enjoy; so far from 
aiming at the old ideal of plain living and high 
thinking, it seeks rather to achieve greater 
luxury in its living, although at the cost of the 
lowering of its thinking to a plane upon which 
there is no room for serious literature, or music, 
or the dramatic presentation of the deeper 
workings of the human soul. 

A comparison between America and Europe, 
as respects the current production of dramatic 
literature intended for actual performance, 
offers results which reflect upon us a striking 
national discredit. In Germany, the two fore- 
most writers among those now living are writers 
for the stage. The two greatest of living Scan- 
dinavians are likewise dramatists. In France 
there is at least the poet of “Cyrano” to 
reckon with, besides the men who have passed 
away during the closing quarter of the century. 
Italy offers one contemporary name of much 
significance, and the like statement is true of 
Spain and of Belgium. Even England has her 
present-day group of highly respectable play- 
wrights, men of serious purpose and substan- 
tial performance, if not exactly writers of 
genius. The works of all the men here men- 
tioned belong distinctly to the literatures of 
their respective countries, and in some cases 
they constitute the best literature that is now 
being produced in those countries. Has Amer- 
ica anything of the sort to show? Well, we 
have Mr. Bronson Howard, and Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, and Mr. Clyde Fitch. But who would 
think of reckoning the productions of these 
men among the noteworthy things of our mod- 
ern literature? The mere suggestion is an ab- 
surdity. We have poets and novelists and 
essayists fairly comparable with those of the 
European countries; but of dramatic writers, 
in the European sense, we have not one, nor 
have we ever produced one. 

The reasons for our national poverty in the 
production of good dramatic literature are not 
difficult to point out, but the task lies outside 
of our present purpose, which is rather that of 
calling attention to a recent development of 
our theatrical life which cannot help casting a 
blight upon any possible upgrowth of this 
species of composition in the United States. 
A good deal has been said of recent years, 





chiefly in the newspapers, concerning the or- 
ganization of a “theatrical trust” for the pur- 
pose of controlling our playhouses, and of 
practically monopolizing the supply of our 
theatrical entertainment. In the opening num- 
ber of the new “ International Monthly ” there 
is an article by Mr. Norman Hapgood entitled 
“The Theatrical Syndicate,” which presents 
the most circumstantial account of that organi- 
zation which has come to our attention. It is 
an article deserving of wide circulation and 
close attention, for it reveals a grave menace 
to the best interests of American play-writing 
and the American stage. 

About four years ago, it seems, half a dozen 
theatrical managers joined themselves together 
for the purpose of acquiring control of the 
leading actors and the leading theatres of the 
country. Within a few months the work of 
organization had become so effective that thirty- 
seven first-class theatres had been secured, and 
the codperation enlisted of a large proportion 
of the best companies and individual actors. 
“The essence of the system, from that day to 
this, with constantly increasing scope and 
power, has been that the theatres take only 
such plays as the syndicate desires, on the 
dates which it desires, and receive in return 
an unbroken succession of companies, with 
none of the old-time idle weeks.” To the actor, 
on the other hand, the system offers an un- 
broken succession of engagements in the most 
desirable places, so arranged as to secure the 
greatest economy in transportation. The con- 
trol thus gained was almost absolute, both in 
the large cities and in many of the smaller 
ones. “ There is not even a barn free in Cleve- 
land,” says Mr. Hapgood significantly. To 
the theatre owner the syndicate could say, and 
does say in substance: ‘ If you do not do busi- 
ness with us, on our own terms, we will not let 
you have first-rate attractions. If you do, we 
will destroy your rival, or force him to the 
same terms. For the bookings we will take a 
share of the profits.” It was inevitable that, 
having once acquired the needed initial head- 
way, the power of this combination should be- 
come almost irresistible, and that the desired 
play-houses should one by one succumb, until 
the present monopoly was constituted. 

Again, the power of such a combination to 
force the actor to terms was equally irresist- 
ible. The alternative became a precarious se- 
ries of bookings, largely in undesirable houses, 
and arranged along an expensive route. But 
for a time many actors held out against the 
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combination. Among these were Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Daly, 
and Mrs. Fiske. The most melancholy feature 
of Mr. Hapgood’s article is the account of the 
weak fashion in which nearly all of these op- 
ponents of monopoly succumbed, one after 
another, to the combined threats and allure- 
ments of the system, and exchanged their 
sturdy-seeming independence for a supine ac- 
ceptance of the syndicate yoke. The death of 
Mr. Daly, who was the most dangerous foe of 
the syndicate, left Mrs. Fiske to oppose its 
aims almost single-handed. What this means 
is that “she may be able to play but a few 
weeks each season in America, or not at all.” 
But she will have the respect and active sup- 
port of all true friends of the stage because she 
represents the most vital principle now at stake 
in her profession, a principle so important that, 
if it failed, the condition of theatrical art in 
America will become even more hopeless than 
it has ever been before. 

For concerning the malign influence of the 
syndicate upon our dramatic art there must be 
no delusion. Its predominance means com- 
mercialism, and nothing else. It means the 
same thing for the theatre that the most dis- 
reputable of our sensational newspapers mean 
for journalism. It means simply that all artistic 
considerations will be swept away in the mad 
purpose of coining money from the stage. But 
we do not need to theorize as to what it means. 
The last two years have brought the matter out 
of the region of theory into that of fact. Never 
before have we had so large a proportion of 
trivial, empty, and vulgar productions among 
the entertainments offered our public. Decency 
has never before been defied in so wanton and 
brutal a fashion. Intelligence has never be- 
fore been flouted by such a parade of what is 
inane and imbecile. Never in recent years has 
the outlook seemed so dark as it has been made 
by the conscienceless activity of this league of 
speculators, with their two-fold appeal, on the 
one hand to the greed of actors and managers, 
on the other to the least worthy, if not actually 
the lowest, instincts of the theatre-going public. 

Is there no remedy for this desperate condi- 
tion of affairs? Mr. Hapgood seems to think 
that the syndicate will run its course and soon 
suffer disintegration. He anticipates having 
to relate, within a few years, the story of its 
decline and fall. But as long as actors and 
managers are money-makers first of all, the 
conditions will remain which make possible our 
present plight. It is not too much to assume 





that among our actors there will always be some 
who will elect to be artists as their primary 
aim, although the number of these is at present 
small. But theatrical management will con- 
tinue to be essentially commercial until the 
municipal theatre appears, or at least the thea- 
tre dedicated, either by endowment or by the 
disinterested activities of cultivated people, to 
higher aims than those comprised in the idea of 
commercial success. When such theatres come, 
as we believe they will in the near future, we 
may hope for a fair beginning of the educative 
work, necessarily slow at best, whereby in the 
next generation there shall be provided a public 
seeking from the stage something more than 
diversion, and whereby men of literary talent 
may be encouraged to write plays, as they now 
write poems and novels, with the reasonable 
certainty of reward for meritorious work. We 
have no dramatic literature at present, for the 
simple reason that a play possessing literary 
quality has practically no chance of reaching 
the public at all. The avenues of approach are 
so guarded by sordid and uncultivated interests 
that it would be wasted effort to seek them 
with any work of high character. The pass- 
words are now sensationalism and vulgarity 
rather than literary art or idealism of any sort. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


WORDSWORTH AND MR, MARKHAM, 
(To the Editor of Taz Dist.) 

Among the recent notices of Mr. Markham’s poem 
on “The Man with the Hoe,” I have found that in THE 
DIAL somewhat disturbing. Perhaps the reviewer had 
not Mr. Markham so much in view as some of the lat- 
ter’s commentators; but the bald assertion that men 
make themselves instead of being moulded from with- 
out is too summary, and raises the question whether 
the necessary qualifications are not of such burning im- 
portance that they cannot be ignored in the references 
of a leader of thought without mischief being done. 

The issue is not so easily downed. Animal content— 
so runs the argument of the quotation from Stevenson 
— is better than whining, or animal discontent; animal 
content cannot change to spiritual without passing 
through the stage of animal discontent (true enough, 
possibly); animal discontent is understood to be very 
disagreeable indeed; therefore, let animal content re- 
main as it is, and spiritual content remain confined to 
the few that possess it: i. ¢., let progression stop. 

Difficulties arise here. How shall the bodily con- 
tented be classified — as animals, or men? If they are 
only a clever sort of animals at present, need we be so 
very much concerned at such wrenching of animal sen- 
sibilities for a few generations as is necessary for that 
humanization which shall last through countless ages ? 
But if men, what does ali this mean ?— 
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** Thou may’st not rest in any lovely thing, 
Thou, who wert formed to seek and to aspire ; 
For no fulfilment of thy dreams can bring 
The answer to thy measureless desire.” 


** Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be.’’ 
** Not a having and a resting, but a growing and a becoming.” 
In the interest of fair play, let us acknowledge that 
Mr. Markham is in good company. It will be found 
interesting to compare portions of the eighth and ninth 
books of Wordsworth’s “Excursion.” I make a few 
pertinent quotations. After a personal description 
which anticipates Mr. Markham’s, the Solitary says: 
** This torpor is no pitiable work 
Of modern ingenuity: no town 
Nor crowded city can be taxed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law 
To which (and who can tell where or how soon?) 
He may be roused. This Boy the fields produce ; 
His spade and hoe, mattock and glittering scythe, 
The carter’s whip that on his shoulder rests 
In air high-towering, with a boorish pomp, 
The sceptre of his sway ; his country’s name, 
Her equal rights, her churches and her schools — 
What have they done for him? And, let me ask, 
For tens of thousands uninformed as he ? 
In brief, what liberty of mind is here?” 
And the Wanderer replies, in part: 
“To every Form of being is assigned 
An active principle. . . 
This is the freedom of the universe ; 
Unfolded still the more, more visible, 
The more we know ; and yet is reverenced least, 
And least respected in the human Mind, 
Its most apparent home. The food of hope 
Is meditated action ; robbed of this 
Her whole support, she languishes and dies. 
We perish also; for we live by hope 
And by desire ; we see by the glad light 
And breathe the sweet air of futurity ; 
And so we live, or else we have no life.”’ 
** No one takes delight 
In this oppression ; none are proud of it ; 
It bears no sounding name, nor ever bore ; 
A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 
Of every country under heaven.”’ 

If Wordsworth and Mr. Markham really beg the 
whole question, culture is a failure, educational work 
(among the non-elect) quixotic, and, among other mo- 
mentous consequences, literary journals cannot increase 
their subscription lists faster than the ratio of increase 
of population among the aristocracy of mind. More: 
republican imperialism, inflated currency, and the like, 
should in consistency be suffered to flourish as green 
bay trees; for these exist largely by sufferance of the 
ale-and-tobacco consuming class, and to dower it with 
political or other wisdom means also to inflict the ca- 
pacity and inclination for whining — which will never do. 

F. L. Tompson. 

Denver, Col., Dec. 20, 1899. 


HAPGOOD’S LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 
Will you permit one who has read Mr. Hapgood’s 
** Abraham Lincoln, The Man of the People” with great 
interest and approval to comment on the notice of that 
book in your issue of Nov. 16. The reviewer expresses 





himself moderately and courteously, but has evidently 
found the book deficient in emphasis of the ideal ele 
ment in Lincoln’s character. Now, it has seemed to 
others that one of the special attractions of the book is 
that Mr. Hapgood, while quite as willing to look facts in 
the eye as Herndon, has yet a feeling for the greatness 
and grandeur of the man which Herndon lacked, or at 
least failed to express in his biography of Lincoln. Mr. 
Hapgood dwells much upon Lincoln’s humble origin and 
his close sympathy with the people; and he rightly 
makes the power of comprehending the people an impor- 
tant element of the President’s greatness. This power 
Lincoin shared with innumerable successful politicians. 
But what in the latter was mere cleverness, in Lincoln 
was genius. There are hundreds of thousands of “ men 
of the people.” But Lincoln was a great “man of the 
people.” It is hard to understand how anybody can 
read Mr. Hapgood’s book through without feeling that 
it is pervaded by a noble seriousness, and that it ends 
in a note that is at once lofty and genuine. 
Henry B. HINCKLEY. 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1899. 


MORE PAPYRI. 
(To the Editor of Ta Dra.) 

May I call the attention of your readers to the vol- 
ume of the “Greco-Roman Branch” of our Egypt 
Exploration Fund, now nearly ready for subscribers? 
Among its contents are St. John I. and XX., from one 
to two hundred years older than any known text; por- 
tions of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians; 
much of an unknown play by Menander; also a treatise 
on metre and on the twenty-first Bock of the Iliad; 
portions of a lost epic poem, of a comedy, history, ora- 
tions, ete.; of Euripides, Plato, Xenophon, etc., ete. A 
list of victors in the Olympian games, the most com- 
plete for any given period so far known, and evidence 
bearing upon the date of the birth of Christ, are among 
the treasures of such a book. But a most captivating 
feature is the verbal pieture of society and life during 
the earliest centuries of our era. The social and busi- 
ness correspondence will interest every reader. All 
subscribers or donors of not less than five dollars will 
receive the annual volume, also the Archeological Re- 
port and Annual Report. The society depends abso- 
lutely upon subscriptions for support. I donate my 
services. Circulars furnished. Wm. C. WINSLOW, 

Vice Pres’t and Hon’y Sec’y. 

525 Beacon St., Boston, Dec. 23, 1899. 








A LONG DESIRE. 





I put my money where ’t would be secure; 

And safe it is: from me it is, I’m sure. 

I had a friend that suited well, I said; 

He lives abroad now, —ah, how long since dead ! 

I loved a woman: sweet and fair she seemed, 

And true, as heaven has made — or love has dreamed. 


— Come here, my books.— These were my earliest life; 

These to the end shall be wealth, friends, and wife. 

Whether the wrong was mine or theirs, let be: 

’T is long gone by, — nay, mine then, — all in me. 

But grant me these: these spare, while age assaults: 

Dante and Shakespeare have endured my faults. 
Rapa Otmstep WILLIAMS. 
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A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST.* 





It is easy to understand how a man who has 
passed his most impressionable years under an 
extremely harsh and extremely arbitrary gov- 
ernment should be predisposed, when the time 
came for adopting a definite political creed, to 
favor the views of that school of political 
thought (if one may so term it) which preaches 
the abolition of all government and all govern- 
ors whatsoever. Thus, a youth bred in the 
doleful seclusion of Dotheboys Hall, under the 
knout of Mr. Squeers and the brimstone-and- 
treacle despotism of his terrible spouse, might 
likewise find nothing especially startling or 
preposterous in a formal proposal for the doing 
away with all schools and the summary execu- 
tion of all schoolmasters. On the other hand, 
people who have passed through a long and san- 
guinary period of mob-rule will commonly not 
only warmly agree with M. Taine that “ how- 
ever bad a particular government may be, there 
is something still worse, namely, the suppres- 
sion of all government,” but will be prepared to 
welcome the iron rule of some despotic saviour 
of society as the realization of the ideal polity. 
In short, the Russia of Nicholas I. bred Nihil- 
ists as naturally and inevitably as the Paris of 
Hébert and Robespierre bred absolutists. 

The vastly interesting portion of Prince 
Kropétkin’s memoir which tells the story of his 
life in Russia (embracing about three-fourths 
of the volume) renders his conversion to an- 
archism sufficiently intelligible. Just why his 
anarchism was not subsequently tempered 
through his long sojourn in free and well gov- 
erned countries like England and Switzerland, 
and just why he should have gone on dreaming 
the dreams of Anacharsis Clootz in a British 
and a Swiss atmosphere of common-sense, does 
not appear, and we shall not try to explain. 
There is a certain unconscious humor in Kro- 
potkin’s account of his discouraging encounters, 
as a propagandist, with that same British 
common-sense which persisted in asking embar- 
rassing questions as to practical ways and means, 
and in forcing discussion out of the region of 
flattering generalities and air-castle building 
into the region of hard facts and feasible ex- 
pedients. ‘General principles,” he found, 
“deeply interest the Latin workers.” The 


*Memorrs or a Revoxurionist. By P. Kropétkin. 
With portraits. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 








British workman bent his mind to the effort to 
figure how this or that flattering scheme of so- 
cial or economic reconstruction would be likely 
to work in practice. 

«“* Well, Kropétkin, suppose that to-morrow we were 
to take possession of the docks of our town. What’s your 
idea about how to manage them ?’ would be asked, for 
instance, as soon as we had sat down in a workingman’s 
parlor. Or, ‘We don’t like the idea of state manage- 
ment of railways, and the present management by-com- 
panies is organized robbery. But suppose the workers 
own all the railways. How could the working of them 
be organized ?’” ‘ 

Kropétkin’s account of how his father, dur- 
ing the Turkish compaign of 1828, won the 
cross of Saint Anne “for gallantry” is most 
amusing, and explains in a line the status of 
the Russian serf. 

« The officers of the general staff were lodged in a 
Turkish village, when it took fire. Ina moment the 
houses were enveloped in flames, and in one of them a: 
child had been left behind. Its mother uttered despair- 
ing cries. Thereupon, Frol (a faithful serf), who always 
accompanied his master, rushed into the flames and 
saved the child. The chief commander, who saw the 
act, at once gave father the cross for gallantry. ‘ But, 
father,’ we exclaimed, ‘ it was Frol who saved the child!’ 
‘What of that?’ he replied, in the most naive way. 
‘Was he not my man? It is all the same.’” 


Wealth, in the time of Kropétkin’s father, 
was measured in Russia by the number of. 
‘souls ” a landed proprietor owned. “Souls” 
meant male serfs (women did not count), and 
the elder Kropétkin, as the owner of some 
twelve hundred “souls,” was accounted a rich 
man. He was, as things went then, a humane 
master — decidedly “not among the worst of 
landowners.” What, in this relation, one of 
these “worst of landowners” may have been 
can be surmised from the author’s reminiscence 
of his childhood, in which, he says, he seeks to 
recall the conditions of serfdom by telling, not 
what he heard of, but what he saw. 

“A landowner once made the remark to another, 
‘ Why is it that the number of souls on your estate in- 
creases 80 slowly? You probably do not look after their 
ma .’ A few days later the general returned to 
his estate. He had a list of all the inhabitants brought 
him, and picked out from it the names of the boys who 
had attained the age of eighteen, and the girls just past 
sixteen,— these are the legal ages for marriage in Rus- 
sia. Then he wrote, ‘John to marry Anna, Paul to 
marry Pardshka,’ and so on with five couples. ‘The 
five weddings,’ he added, ‘ must take place in ten days, 
the next Sunday but one.’ A general cry of despair 
rose from the village. Women, young and old, wept 
in every house. Anna had hoped to marry Gregory; 
Paul's parents had already had a talk with the Fedo- 
toffs about their girl, who would soon be of age... . 
Dozens of peasants came to see the landowner; peasant 
women stood in groups at the back entrance of the es- 
tate, with pieces of fine linen for the landowner’s spouse 
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to secure her intervention. Allin vain. The master 
had said that the weddings should take place at sucha 
date, and so it must be. At the appointed time, the 
nuptial processions, in this case more like burial pro- 
cessions, went to the church. The women cried out 
with loud voices, as they are wont to cry during: buri- 
als. . . . Half an hour later, the small bells of the 
nuptial processions resounded at the gate of the man- 
sion. The five couples alighted from the cars, crossed 
the yard, and entered the hall. The landlord received 
them, offering them glasses of wine, while the parents, 
standing behind the crying daughters, ordered them to 
bow to the earth before their lord.” 

The barbarous social system which such 
stories but faintly serve to illustrate could not 
long withstand the rising tide of popular en- 
lightenment. A sense of the dignity of hu- 
manity, long latent in Russia, was quickened 
into lively resentment of the daily spectacle of 
human beings held and driven as cattle, before 
the middle of the century. The French popular 
movements of 1789 and 1830 were not without 
a responsive echo in the upper strata of Rus- 
sian society; even the dull ear of the Russian 
peasant caught the sound of the explosion of 
1848. The years 1857-60 were years of rich 


and comparatively general intellectual growth. 


The ideas that permeate the pages of Turgué-. 


nieff, Tolstéy, Hérzen, Bakinin, Dostoévsky, 
and that before had been canvassed with bated 
breath in the secrecy of friendly meetings, be- 
gan now to leak out in the press and to find 


advocacy in places where such ideas were as- 


sparks among tinder. The abolition of serfdom 
became the question of the hour. Alexander 
II., not at heart averse to the measure, saw its 
necessity, and in 1856 spoke to the reactionary 
nobility of Moscow the memorable words (bor- 
rowed perhaps from Hérzen): “It is better, 
gentlemen, that it should come from above 
than to wait till it comes from beneath.” The 
law was passed in 1861. What the abolition 
of serfdom meant to the peasant is prettily 
illustrated by the author in the following story. 
Eleven years after the passage of the law he 
visited an estate of his father’s, and found a 
middle-aged man, an ex-serf, “sitting on a 
small eminence outside the village and reading 
a book of psalms.” 


“He was reading now a psalm of which each verse 
began with the word ‘ rejoice.’ ‘What are you read- 
ing?’ he was asked. ‘Well, father, I will tell you,’ 
was his reply. ‘Fourteen years ago the old prince came 
here. It was in the winter. I had just returned home, 
almost frozen. A snow-storm was raging. I had 
scarcely begun undressing, when we heard a knock at 
the window: it was the elder, who was shouting, ‘Go to 
the prince! He wants you!’ We all — my wife and 
our children — were thunderstruck. ‘What can he 
want of you?’ my wife cried in alarm. I signed my- 





self with the cross and went; the snowstorm almost 
blinded me as I crossed the bridge. Well, it ended all 
right. The old prince was taking his afternoon nap, 
and when he woke up he asked me if I knew plaster- 
ing work, and only told me, ‘Come to-morrow to repair 
the plaster in that room.’ So I went home quite happy, 
and when I got to the bridge I found my wife standing 
there. What has happened, Savelich?’ she cried. 
‘ Well,’ I said, ‘no harm; he only asked me to make some 
repairs.’ That, father, was under the old prince. And 
now, the young prince came here the other day. I went 
to see him, and found him in the garden, at the tea- 
table, in the shadow of the house; you, father, sat with 
him, and the elder of the canton, with his mayor’s chain 
upon his breast. ‘Will you have tea, Savelich ?’ he 
asks me. ‘Take a chair.’ ‘ Petr Grigérieff,’— he says 
that to the old one,—‘ give us one more chair.’ And 
Petr — you know what a terror he was for us when he 
was the manager for the old prince — brought the chair, 
and we all sat round the tea-table, talking, and he 
poured out tea for all of us. Well, now, father, the 
evening is so beautiful, the balm comes from the prairies, 
and I sit and read ‘ Rejoice! Rejoice !’” 

Hérzen was right, says Kropétkin, when, 
two years after the emancipation of the serfs, 
while the emancipator was drowning the Polish 
insurrection in blood, he wrote: “ Alexander 
Nikolaevich, why did you not die on that day ? 
Your name would have been transmitted in 
history as that of a hero.” For the tragic fate 
of Alexander II., Kropétkin expzesses no sor- 
row. From the beginning of 1862, he thinks, 
the ill-starred Tsar commenced to show himself 
capable of reviving the worst practices of his 
father’s reign. 

“To me, who had the chance of witnessing the first 
reactionary steps of Alexander II., and his gradual de- 
terioration, who had caught a glimpse of his complex 
personality —that of a born autocrat, whose violence 
was but partially mitigated by education, of a man pos- 
sessed of military gallantry, but devoid of the courage 
of the statesman, of a man of strong passions and weak 
will,— it seemed that the tragedy developed with the 
unavoidable fatality of one of Shakespeare’s dramas.” 


Kropétkin's story is a singularly rich, diver- 
sified, and romantic one, and it is attractively 
told. Nothing more interesting in its way has 
ever been written than the chapters relating his 
prison life and his dramatic escape. The book 
abounds in instructive pictures of Russian life 
and character, done with unconscious art. 
From every page shines the bright humanity, 
the sincere conviction, the simple earnestness, 
the sweet unselfishness of a character which we 
must admire, however much we shrink from 
the creed it stands for. And how few of us 
have taken the trouble to look into that creed, 
and to try to discover what there is in it that 
can possibly recommend it to a good and an 
intelligent man! Let those who would appre- 
ciate the distinction between the reasoned or 
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philosophic Anarchism, rooted in love, of high 
and philanthropic souls like Kropétkin, and 
the merely destructive, bastard Anarchism, 
rooted in hate, of the mere vulgar malcontent 
stung by the sight of superiorities beyond his 
reach, read this little book. B. @ J. ° 








SOME NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO QUAKER 
HISTORY. * 





President Isaac Sharpless’ first volume, “ A 
Quaker Experiment in Government,” when 
published last year, was recognized by com- 
petent authorities as a distinct contribution to 
historical knowledge. The same recognition 
will be extended to his new volume, “ The 
Quakers in the Revolution.” Together, the 
two volumes present a clear outline of what 
may be called the political history of the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania from the founding of 
the colony to the close of the Revolutionary 
war, and, in one respect, to a still later time. 
Their value lies principally in the fact that 
their author, instead of following the old beaten 
path, merely using over again hackneyed 
authorities, opens up new and valuable sources 
of information. These sources are clearly de- 
scribed in the preface to Volume I. 

“ The purpose of the book is to include, with other 
sources of information, the contemporary Quaker view. 
This has been gained by a careful examination of Meet- 
ing Records and private letters of the times, and a 
fairly intimate personal acquaintance with many who 
probably represent, in this generation, in their mental 
and moral characteristics, the Quaker Governing Class 
of the first century of the Province.” 

The number of extracts from records and 
letters is unusual in historical writings, but 
their presence, while they constantly break 
the current of the narrative, will not be regret- 
ted by historical scholars. They are clearly 
justified by the facts that they have not, as a 
body, been published before, and that the author 
has not a work of the traditional type before 
him, and by their intrinsic interest and value. 

While both volumes are so good, it may 
seem invidious to discriminate between them ; 
however, we must confess to finding the first 
one the more interesting and informing. For 





*A History or QuAKER GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYL- 
vantA. Volume I., A Quaker Experiment in Government. 
Volume II,, The Quakers in the Revolution. By Isaac 
Sharpless, President of Haverford College. Philadelphia: 
T. S. Leach & Co. 

Tue NARRAGANSETT Frrenps’ MEETING IN THE XVIITH 
Century. With a Chapter on Quaker Beginnings in Rhode 
Island. By Caroline Hazard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 





one thing, it contains a general view of the 
ecclesiastical machinery of the Quakers, as 
well as of the way in which they used it to 
carry on their peculiar work. On these points 
the general reader is much less well informed 
than he is on the Quaker doctrines or prin- 
ciples, and the general tenor of Quaker history. 
In Chapter III. Mr. Sharpless describes the 
main features of the organization, produced in 
England and reproduced in Pennsylvania, 
which was “ due to the good sense and practical 
genius of George Fox, and was probably worked 
out during his cruel imprisonment of nearly 
three years in Lancaster and Scarboro jails.” 

The Yearly Meeting, which was the highest 
organ in the system, was at first a representa- 
tive body, but “ ultimately became an assembly 
of all members of the society, the men and 
women meeting together as different bodies.” 
To the Yearly Meeting the Quarterly Meet- 
ings reported, and were in turn divided into 
Monthly Meetings, the real working bodies of 
the organization in matters relating to the in- 
dividual members. Next and last came the 
Preparative Meetings. There was also the 
Meeting for Sufferings, the name of which 
suggests its function, lying apparently outside 
of the original system. The general functions 
of the real working bodies are thus described: 

“The Monthly Meeting undertook to see that justice 
was done between man and man, that disputes were 
settled, that the poor were supported, that delinquents, 
whether as to the Society’s own rules or those of the 
State, were reformed, or, if reformation seemed im- 
possible, were ‘disowned’ by the Society, that appli- 
cants for membership were tested, and finally, if satis- 
factory. received; that all the children were educated, 
that certificates of good standing were granted to mem- 
bers changing their abodes, that marriages and burials 
were simply and properly performed, and that records 
were fully and accurately kept.” 

We are told further that “the business mat- 
ters of Friends were looked into, where any 
possibility of danger existed,” since it “ was 
felt that the body was responsible for the con- 
duct of each individual.” Advice was first 
offered by “ concerned friends,” and if this did 
not prove acceptable, “the power of the meet- 
ing was invoked, and only after months of 
earnest labor in the case of a refractory mem- 
ber was ‘disownment’ resorted to.” ‘“ The ad- 
vice of the higher meetings finally crystallized 
into a requirement for each Monthly Meeting 
to answer three times a year, plainly and hon- 
estly, the query, ‘Are Friends punctual in 
their promises and just in the payment of their 
debts?’” When we remember the breadth of 
this jurisdiction, the spirit in which it was ad- 
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ministered, the character of the people, and 
the thoroughness of the regimen, we are not 
surprised to find President Sharpless saying: 

*« Had all the inhabitants been Friends and amenable 
to their discipline, very little civil government would 
have been needed in internal affairs. The work of the 
Legislature might have been devoted mainly to ques- 
tions involving titles, etc., to property, and courts of 
law would have been shorn of nearly all their criminal 
and much of their civil business, while sheriffs and 
policemen, jails and punishments, might almost have 
been omitted as unnecessary. Indeed, this was prac- 
tically the case for some decades in Pennsylvania in 
country districts where the Quaker element constituted 
nearly the whole population.” 


We should have been glad if the author had 
gone into more detail relative to the territorial 
bases or areas of the several Meetings in Penn- 
sylvania. He tells us that the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which dates back to 1681, 
embraced monthly meetings on both sides of 
the Delaware, in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania, and later some in Maryland. 

If any reader infers from what we have 
written that these volumes are mainly didactic, 
constituting an exposition of the Quaker sys- 
tem, we hasten to reassure him: they rather 
deal, for the most part, with the livest ques- 
tions of the time. Moreover, when their time 
limits are recalled, it will be seen that such 
questions were of constant occurrence. Besides 
those growing out of planting the Quaker body 
in Pennsylvania, and the later ones of a strictly 
internal or domestic sort, there were what may 
be called the foreign relations of the body — 
relations to the Indians and to the non-Quaker 
populations that flowed into the Province ; rela- 
tions to neighboring colonies and to the home 
government down to the close of the Colonial 
period, and finally the relations to the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania itself after it passed 
wholly out of their hands, and to the revolu- 
tionary government when that came to be con- 
stituted. | In some form or other, this question 
pressed almost constantly for an answer: “‘ How 
shall the Quaker live in a world of which, in 
some important sense, he is not, and proclaims 
himself not to be, a part?” Or, changing the 
form of question, “* How shall he adjust himself 
to the society that is about him in a manner 
that is even comfortable or even endurable, and 
still remain a Quaker?” It was a difficult 
adjustment to effect ; there are few more diffi- 
cult ones of the kind, all things considered, in 
history. It cannot be claimed that the body as 
a whole solved the problem ; it is easy to dis- 
cover and to parade their inconsistencies ; but 
it must be admitted that, when all is taken into 





the account, their success was something be- 
yond reasonable expectation] A large majority 
of them, in the most trying times, bore a noble 
and a costly testimony to what they held to be 
the truth. Naturally, they resorted to some 
practical casuistry, but fortunately they pro- 
duced no casuistical system, while the Quaker 
conscience retained its simple honesty. 

The most trying period that the Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers passed through was the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which Mr. Sharpless treats in 
his second volume. To a great extent, the 
Revolution involved principles that they held 
most dear; but it was rebellion against legally 
constituted authority, it was war, and for both 
reasons, if there be not only one, they could 
not give it aid or comfort. Touching the trend 
of their sympathies, the author writes : 

«It is impossible to give a definite answer, but there 
are several guides on which something of a judgment 
may be based. About 400, perhaps, actively espoused 
the American side by joining the army, accepting posi- 
tions under the Revolutionary government, or taking an 
affirmation of allegience to it, and lost their birthright 
among Friends as a result. Perhaps a score in a similar 
way openly espoused the British cause, and also were 
disowned by their brethren. These members very likely 
represented two portions of silent sympathizers. The 
official position was one of neutrality, but individually 
the Friends could hardly be neutral. It seems almost 
certain that the men of property and social standing in 
Philadelphia, the Virginia exiles and their close asso- 
ciates, like the wealthy merchants of New York and 
Boston, were Loyalists, though in their case passively 
so. .. . Many of the country Friends were probably 
American in their sympathies. It is very difficult to 
show this in history, and only by slight allusions here 
and there is the idea gained. . . . There were, there- 
fore, a few radical Tories, a much larger number of 
radical friends of the Revolution, and the rest were 
quiet sympathizers with one or the other party. In this 
diversity all the moderate men who were really desirous 
to be faithful to the traditional beliefs of their fathers 
could unite on a platform of perfect neutrality of action 
for conscience’ sake.” 


If the Quakers in Pennsylvania really num- 
bered 40,000 souls in 1760, it seems almost 
incredible that so few should have overtly taken 
sides with one party or the other, but Mr. 
Sharpless’ opinion is entitled to great respect. 
It will be remembered that the body gave to the 
country two such soldiers as Mifflin and Greene, 
and such a statesman as John Dickinson. 

The last chapter is a consise but luminous 
account of the long war that the Quakers waged 
against slavery, until, by force of moral sua- 
sion, they rooted it out of their own community, 
and did much to indoctrinate the nation with 
anti-slavery principles. There is no nobler 
chapter in their history. 
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All in all, the story of Pennsylvania is the 
most pathetic of all of the English colonial 
stories. There is Penn’s own personal story. 
«In one sense,”’ says our author, “ a sadder life 
than his we seldom know. His letters again 
and again, sometimes pathetic, sometimes indig- 
nant, portray the keen disappointment of an 
earnest, conscientious, and sensitive soul.” He 
quotes the familiar lamentation : 

“O Pennsylvania, what hast thou cost me! About 

£30,000 more than I ever got by it, two hazardous and 
most fatiguing voyages, my straits and slavery here [in 
London], and my child’s soul, almost.” 
But a still broader view may be taken of the 
matter. Great as the colony became, what a 
contrast the beginning and the end of the “ Holy 
Experiment” presents! For instance, if Penn 
could have foreseen the day when a governor 
under his charter, and that governor his own 
grandson, would offer prizes for Indian scalps, 
male or female, his heart might well have burst. 
The commonwealth bears two lessons on its 
face ; one to the practical time-server, desti- 
tute of all idealism, the other to the utopist, 
equally destitute of common sense. 


Miss Hazard’s book moves in a much smaller 
circle than Mr. Sharpless’ two volumes. Of 
its kind, however, it is a book of even greater 
interest. Passing by the chapter devoted to 
Quaker beginnings in Rhode Island, we have 
a series of chapters dealing almost wholly with 
the organization and economy of the Quakers 
of Narragansett Bay. It is distinctly an inte- 
rior study of church history. The writer brings 
a small section of a large subject under her 
microscope, revealing the minutest facts of 
ecclesiastical life. Much of the matter is curi- 
ous in the extreme. One not familiar with 
similar facts will here see with surprise, if not 
with astonishment, the ceaseless vigilance with 
which the organization regarded the lives and 
conduct of its members. While this supervision 
was exercised in the name of good morals and 
sound teaching, it often embraced matters that 
free communities generally relegate to the 
sphere of individual action. If any reader is 
in quest of facts with which to prove that the 
Quakers were essentially destitute of the sense 
of humor, we recommend him to read Miss Haz- 
ard’s book. For instance, after 1758 all mar- 
riages not among Friends were forbidden by 
the Society, and, as far as possible, the rule was 
strictly enforced. When a brother disobeyed 
the law, and married outside of the body, he 
was required to make “ acknowledgement ” and 





to * condemn ” his action, or be “ disowned ”’ in 
the end ; but this does not appear in any way 
to have interfered with his married life. Miss 
Hazard quotes several such acknowledgements, 
and among others the following, which as she 
says, “‘ makes one wonder what kind of a woman 
this man’s wife was.” 

“I do hereby acknowledge that I have wilfully and 

knowingly transgressed the good Order and Rules of 
the Society in proceeding in marriage with a woman not 
of the Society nor according to the Method allowed of 
amongst Friends for which Transgression I am heartily 
sorry and do desire Friends to forgive and pass by and 
hope that I shall by the Lord’s assistance be preserved 
not only from Transgression of so willful a crime but 
also of all others.” 
It must indeed have been “rather a bitter 
thing” for a man to present to the meeting 
such a paper as this, but perhaps it was looked 
upon more as a matter of form than anything 
else. 

Still Miss Hazard is gracious enough to jus- 
tify this great care for the proper solemnization 
of marriage, on the ground that the looseness 
of the times required it. She says the day of 
marrying in shifts was not long past, and quotes 
two instances of this curious custom found in 
the South Kingstown Records. One of these was 
in 1719, when the man took the woman in mar- 
riage “‘ after she had gone four times across the 
highway in only her shift and hair-lace and no 
other clothing.” In the other case, 1724, “ the 
woman had her shift and hair-lace and no other 
clothing on that I see,” remarked the justice 
who performed the ceremony. These weddings 
were in the months of February and December. 
But, after all, most usages have some reason 
behind them, and this was the reason in the 
present case: “For the object of the curious 
ceremony was the evasion of debt. If the wife 
brought her husband nothing, she could not 
even bring her debts, and he was free from 
paying them, which he would otherwise have 
to do.” 

Few religious bodies of equal intelligence and 
character present more curious contradictions 
and anomalies than the Quakers. The doctrine 
of the Inner Light, carried to the length to which 
they first went, is absolutely irreconcilable 
with all organization and formalism in the re- 
ligious sphere. The inspired prophet is supe- 
rior to law, custom, and authority. He has 
no need of rule or canon, bishop or church, 
forms or ceremonies. Fox and his co-laborers 
denounced all such things in the severest terms. 
Of course the end, if it had been reached, would 
have been fatal to all religious organization, 
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control, and permanence. But what was the 
result? First, an efficient system of ecclesias- 
tical organization, that, as the reader of these 
books will see, obtruded itself into matters that 
are essentially personal and private, though 
without the use of other than moral force ; and 
secondly, a formalism that so distinctly marked 
the Quaker in attire, speech, and manners that 
he was known to be a Quaker wherever he went. 
Fox did show his good sense and practical 
genius in setting up this organization, thus 
proving that he was something very different 
from the ignorant fanatic that most men took 
him to be; but he did not show either logical 
consistency or fidelity to his great principle. 
As is well known, the system was not im- 
posed upon the body without much resistance 
on the part of other “ prophets” who claimed 
the same right to have “openings” and “ to 
bring men off ” that Fox had so freely asserted 
for himself. It was indeed fortunate that Fox 
was not a logical man, for had it not been for the 
system of “‘ meetings ” that he devised, to take 
the place of churches, synods, assemblies, and 
the like, it seems plain that the Quakers would 
have accomplished little in the long run, and 
would even have come to an early end. We 
know of no proof more convincing than that 
furnished by the history of the Quakers of the 
ancient saying, “If you drive out nature with 
a fork, she will return again.” 


B. A. Hrinspa.e. 








PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT.* 





Mr. Alleyne Ireland, known through his 
articles in recent magazines on various prob- 
lems of colonial government, now appears with 
a@ more systematic treatise under the title of 
* Tropical Colonization.” It is perhaps need- 
less to say that the subject is treated in its 
practical economic and political bearings, and 
not in its ethical relations: a treatment for 
which the author has the qualification of sev- 
eral years’ experience in the British colonies 
and dependencies in various parts of the world. 
He modestly calls his work “an introduction 
to the study of the subject.” After a lucid 
explanation of the experiments and practice of 
government of colonial possessions by the four 
great colonizing nations; England, France, 
Spain, and Holland, he proceeds to the discus- 


*Troricat CoronizaTion. By Alleyne Ireland. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 








sion of trade and the labor problem. Valuable 
original tables elucidate his statements. 

Two principal conclusions must ‘be forced 
upon the student from this cool array of facts 
and figures. The first of these is that all col- 
onization which has resulted in the development 
of a stable liberal government, absolutely or 
partially independent of the mother country, 
has been in the Temperate Zones and under the 
control of the Anglo-Saxon race, guided and 
always influenced by the Anglo-Saxon system 
of political and social morality. The astonish- 
ing feature of the times is the curious notion 
which to-day permeates the English as well as 
the French and German mind, that in the pres- 
ent madness for territory these nations expect 
to see a development of their new tropical pos- 
sessions in Africa along these same lines and 
to reproduce the same vigorous growth in the 
Tropics which has characterized that of the 
Temperate Zones,—and all this with full 
knowledge of the experience of the past. 

Four hundred years of tropical colonization 
controlled by these four great nations has re- 
sulted in the apparent necessity for policies of 
administration varying but slightly in auto- 
cratic character, as a governor is always ap- 
pointed by the home power, with more or less 
representation of the native races through 
suffrage. There has been no permanent col- 
onization of the white races in the Tropics, 
and the always limited and unstable charac- 
ter of this colonization has affected the possi- 
bility of the growth of an educated spirit and 
of any desire or attempt on the part of native 
races to secure any independence of gov- 
ernment. Sufficient representation in local 
administration has been granted to satisfy an 
indolent people of a low grade of intelligence 
and limited education, and the sordid com- 
mercial spirit has been the controlling influ- 
ence in the past, with its unspeakable outrages, 
and of the present, with its reforms, because 
of the growth among the people of the home 
government of the feeling of the moral ne- 
cessity for a more enlightened policy. During 
these centuries there has always existed the 
necessity of a standing military force of the 
white races, with a small proportion of the 
native or mixed elements, to swell the roll of 
private soldiers. Incipient war has generally 
existed, and the colonies where it has figured 
least aggressively have been those in which 
there has been a shrewd recognition of the 
wiser policy of providing the semi-civilized 
rulers of the illiterate native tribes with an 
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assured income as a return for the recognition 
of the sovereignty of the power in control. 

In view of this experience of the past, Mr. 
Ireland approaches the treatment of the colo- 
nial problems in the United States with some 
diffidence. After a recapitulation of condi- 
tions as they exist to-day, he sees little material 
for representative institutions at present among 
the people of our new possessions, with the 
exception of those of Hawaii; and even here, 
with true British caution, he talks about that 
constitutional impossibility to the American 
mind — a judicious limitation of the franchise. 
In consideration of the fact that in the matter 
of education Hawaii might serve as a model 
for the world, and that in few countries is the 
percentage of illiterates so small — that the 
inhabitants have largely adopted American 
manners and customs, and (almost of greater 
importance) no foreign nation has established 
a commercial connection to rival that of the 
United States — he can see no difficulties in the 
way of self-government with limited represen- 
tative institutions but without that responsible 
government which must lie with the national 
authority. He quite fails to understand our dis- 
tinction between state and national authority. 
He doubts the possibility of any hasty attempt to 
carry out this idea in Puerto Rico, where, with 
a population of 806,000, eighty-five per cent 
or more of whom can neither read nor write, 
the mixed blood and Spanish methods, together 
with custom and heredity, have produced a 
peasantry antagonistic to American civilization. 

When the situation in the Philippines is to be 
treated, the difficulties become enormous. With 
a population of near 9,000,000, where not even 
five per cent can read or write, and where 
ninety-nine hundredths are profoundly igno- 
rant, superstitious, and quite amenable to the 
control of the remaining hundredth, he just 
refrains from predicting ultimate failure for 
the United States when he acknowledges the 
shrewdness of this educated remnant, who are 
familiar with native dialects and customs. 

Mr. Ireland tells us he has met with a cer- 
tain feeling in the United States, which he 
predicts will postpone success ; namely, a pub- 
lic sentiment that the experience of other na- 
tions in the tropics is of no value to us. 
Thereupon he declares the commercial prob- 
lem, or the question of labor, to be the second 
vital difficulty in the case. He recognizes the 
fact that the products of the tropics are, next 
to the breadstuffs of the temperate zones, of 
greatest importance to the human race ; these 





tropical products are sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
spices, and fruits, most of which require, dur- 
ing the important season, continuous labor. 
The ease of life where necessities are obtained 
with but little effort, together with the climatic 
conditions which discourage energy, have made 
it impossible to cultivate profitably any of 
these products without the maintenance of 
slavery or an indentured or coolie system, ab- 
horrent to the American mind. This inden- 
tured system, which prevails in Hawaii, is the 
main problem confronting us there, and every 
day’s delay in fixing the status of that island 
allows the increased importation of contract 
laborers from China or Japan to complicate 
the situation. In short, he recognizes the fact 
that if the sordid commercial spirit is to con- 
trol the management of our tropical posses- 
sions, as it does that of all other nations of the 
world, it would be well to disabuse the public 
mind of some popular fallacies. Of these, the 
most melodious to the public ear is the asser- 
tion that trade follows the flag, and that trop- 
ical colonies deal primarily with the sovereign 
country. England, with her supreme advan- 
tages, can only sell to her tropical subjects 
‘*seventy-one cents’ worth of goods each a year, 
and she draws from each only sixty-six cents’ 
worth of supplies. This is the result of a 
century’s work in increasing the purchasing 
and the productive power of the people of the 
British colonies. . . . The United States is of 
more value as a source of supply to the United 
Kingdom than the whole of the British Em- 
pire.” The trade between the United King- 
dom and her colonies is not increasing, but 
assumes a smaller relative proportion year by 
year ; the colony, as it developes, seeking the 
open market more and more. 

So far as it is possible to judge from the 
valuable tables presented in the book, Mr. Ire- 
land concludes that it may safely be asserted 
that the flag has very little influence upon 
trade; that in non-tropical colonies whatever 
advantage might once be attributable to the 
flag is fast disappearing, and in tropical colonies 
the trade is so small relatively that an increase 
of thirty persons in their population is less 
profitable to the United Kingdom than an 
increase of one person in the population of 
Australia or Canada. The politician and the 
statesman of the United States cannot ignore 
the experience of the enlightened nations of the 
world. If we enter the sordid contest for 
supremacy in trade, ignoring the great moral 
principles which we have claimed to dominate 
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our national economic and social system, we 
will be compelled to follow in great measure 
the methods of these nations. There cannot 
longer logically exist those restrictions upon 
trade which are the foundation of the destruc- 
tion of the permanent peace of nations ; and in 
the great rivalry, compulsory labor can alone be 


counted upon.  Arice AspurY ABBOTT. 








GENERAL WALKER’s ECONOMIC ESSAYS 
AND ADDRESSES.* 


Professor Dewey has brought together into 
two octavo volumes a mass of General Francis 
A. Walker’s miscellaneous articles and ad- 
dresses which would otherwise be comparatively 
inaccessible to the general reader; and in so 
doing he has performed a real service to the 
public, as well as to the memory of his late 
chief. General Walker was a fluent and pro- 
lifie writer. Besides serving in the army dur- 
ing the war, teaching in seminary and univer- 
sity, administering the Bureau of Statistics 
and the Indian Office for short periods, man- 
aging two censuses, representing his country 
at an international monetary conference, and, 
finally, administering the great Institute of 
Technology, he found time in the intervals of 
writing nearly a dozen books to contribute fre- 
quently to periodical literature, from the scien- 
tite quarterlies to the religious weeklies, and 
for a time to the daily press, but more especially 
to the popular monthlies ; and also to prepare 
addresses for delivery before various bodies of 
which he was either the president or the hon- 
ored guest. In the present collection the editor 
has not included everything General Walker 
ever wrote, but has aimed, so far as possible, 
to avoid repetitions of thought. 

The papers composing these two volumes 
are divided into six groups, dealing respect- 
ively with Finance and Taxation, Money and 
Bimetallism, Economic Theory, Statistics, Na- 
tional Growth, and Social Economics. Under 
the first head there are some discussions of the 
national finances in the period following the 
Civil War, which have a timely as well as his- 
torical interest at the present time. This is 
especially true of an article written when the 
country began to be confronted with a surplus, 
dealing with the manner of reducing the war 
revenues. The taxes on gross receipts of cer- 
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tain corporations, on legacies and successions, 
on banks, insurance companies and gas com- 
panies, together with the documentary stamp 
duties, the writer considered ought to be re- 
tained “in justice alike to the treasury and to 
individual taxpayers.” On the other hand, he 
advised giving up the licenses on occupations, 
the proprietary stamp taxes, the taxes on sales 
and on private carriages and family silver. The 
income tax he properly called a war tax, but 
he advised retaining it in time of peace at a 
reduced rate. At the same time, he urged the 
abolition of certain unimportant customs duties 
which produced more annoyance than revenue. 

When writing of the census, General Walker 
was to a large extent virtually writing his auto- 
biography as a statistician ; but he subordinated 
the personal to the scientific interest, and was 
disposed to give almost too much of the credit 
to others. Yet, both before and after taking 
charge of the Census Office in 1870, he seemed 
to take especial satisfaction in exposing the 
crudities and adsurdities of the census of 1860, 
especially in so far as it related to manufac- 
tures and to occupations. There seems to have 
been no attempt at that census to secure uni- 
formity of nomenclature ; the same occupation 
would be reported under a variety of names, 
and divided up accordingly in the published 
report. For example, those necessary evils 
known as “domestics” in certain states were 
elsewhere enumerated simply as “ servants ”; 
while several thousands in certain sections pre- 
ferred to describe themselves as “ housekeep- 
ers,” and a much smaller number of specialists 
in domestic manufacture were reported as 
“cooks.” But, we are told, “ the considerable 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, and Massachusets, had, 
if we may trust this account, no cooks in 1860. 
The universal consumption of raw food by such 
large communities cannot fail to excite the as- 
tonishment of the future historian.” 

To improve the census was General Walker’s 
work for many years, and his experience can- 
not fail to be of interest to the present genera- 
tion. Some of his suggestions were carried 
out while he himself was in charge, but not all 
of them. In 1870 he found it highly unsatis- 
factory to have the census taken by assistant 
marshals appointed with partisan motives and 
subject to no control by the Census Office, and 
reporting to marshals already overburdened 
with duties of an entirely different character. 
In 1880, under an improved law, enumerators 
and supervisors were appointed specially for 
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census work, with some reference to their qual- 
ifications for that work, and from either polit- 
ical party; while expert special agents were 
commissioned to collect information concerning 
manufactures and various other matters not 
included in the population schedule. The re- 
sult was a vast gain in both the quantity and 
quality of the work done, with an increase of 
cost amounting to less than one cent per capita. 
At first, indeed, General Walker made the 
mistake of undertaking the very elaborate cen- 
sus of 1880 with actually smaller appropria- 
tions than had been made for the much simpler 
census of 1870; but he concluded that the 
million or two of dollars which he attempted to 
save to the treasury would have been a very 
poor compensation to him personally for the 
additional labors and distress he thus brought 
upon himself. 

The impossibility of tabulating, analyzing, 
and publishing the results of all the investiga- 
tions undertaken by the Census Office within 
a reasonable time led General Walker to pro- 
pose that the census proper should be confined 
to the statistics of population and agriculture, 
to be collected, preferably, once in five years ; 
and that all the other inquiries should be car- 
ried on during the intervals of the quinquen- 
nial or decennial censuses. This would involve, 
instead of periodical disorganizations and re- 
organizations, a permanent Census Office, 
which he proposed to create by simply intrust- 
ing the census work to the existing Department 
(then Bureau) of Labor. He was of the opin- 
ion that a census of the United States, being a 
necessary condition of the federal form of gov- 
ernment, and depending for its success upon 
the interest and codperation of the whole peo- 
ple, was of sufficient importance to be an- 
nounced by executive proclamation ; and when 
first appointed to the head of the Census Office 
he asked the President to open the enumera- 
tion in that auspicious manner. 

‘General Grant was not indisposed to do so, but the 
inexorable Department of State interposed its objection. 
There never had been such a proceeding, and therefore 
there never could be. Reasons were nothing as against 
precedents; and so the great national canvass was 
allowed to begin with as little of ceremony and of ob- 
servation as the annual peregrinations of a village 
assessor.” 


In economics, General Walker was never an 
extremist. He was a free-trader ; but he care- 
fully distinguished between different kinds and 
degrees of protection, and recognized the evils 
of sudden changes affecting the employment of 
labor and capital ; he was a bimetallist, but he 





held that no government was powerful enough 
to establish bimetallism alone; he was an un- 
compromising opponent of socialism, but he was 
almost as severe in his criticisms of the laissez- 
faire doctrine of the classical economists. He 
recognized that in some cases immense advan- 
tages had resulted from socialistic measures, 
and he was enough of a socialist himself to be 
decidedly in favor of certain extensions of gov- 
ernmental action for the common benefit. Thus, 
he suggested that a little direction and assist- 
ance from government would have carried hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants from Eastern 
ports, where their presence was a misfortune to 
themselves and to the community, to sections 
where they would have added to the strength 
and wealth of the nation. He was not afraid 
of the mere word “socialism ”; for though he 
once wrote of the “ frightfully socialistic char- 
acter” of a certain theory of taxation, he inti- 
mated that he would not hesitate to approve of 
sanitary inspection and regulation if they were 
as socialistic as anything ever dreamed of by 
Marx or Lasalle. “For such good as I see 
coming from this source,” he said, “I would, 
were it needful, join one of Fourier’s ‘ pha- 
lanxes,’ go to the barricades with Louis Blanc, 
or be sworn into a nihilistic circle.” To the 
objection against the regulation of industrial 
corporations as a violation of the laissez-faire 
principle, he replied that the very institution 
of the industrial corporation was for the pur- 
pose of avoiding that primary condition upon 
which alone true and effective competition could 
exist ; that combination was directly in contra- 
vention of competition. He agreed with the 
French socialists that the state might rightfully 
interfere with freedom of contract to secure a 
reduction in the hours of labor, improvement 
in the sanitary conditions of workshops, proper 
limits to the work required of women and 
minors, and prohibition of child-labor. When 
he wrote of “ this precious Constitution of ours, 
which is never heard of except to prevent some 
good thing from being done,” he had reference 
to a progressive income tax; but he might 
easily have said the same thing about attempts 
to have eight-hour laws declared unconstitu- 
tional. His article on “ Socialism” would be 
a good starting-point from which to develope a 
a science of public economy. He was not above 
discussing such subjects with fairness and can- 
dor, any more than he was above pointing out 
the errors of newly-fledged doctors of philos- 
ophy. It was only when he wrote of Mr. Bel- 
lamy's “‘ Looking Backward ” that he resorted 
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much to ridicule, and even in that case he gave 
sound reasons as well. 

Economics in the hands of this master was 
no dismal science, because of his broad sympa- 
thies, his healthy, conservative optimism, his 
belief in the efficacy of effort; and in a more 
superficial sense, because of his saving sense of 
humor and his happy way of putting things. 
Unlike many economists, he was the fortunate 
possessor of a very pleasing literary style ; and 
he had the rare faculty of making even such 
difficult subjects as public indebtedness and 
the money question clear and interesting to the 
general reader, as well as instructive to the 
careful student. There could have been no 
more fitting monument to his memory than 
these two volumes, together with the other vol- 
ume of “ Discussions in Education.” The ed- 
itor has supplied brief explanatory notes con- 
cerning many of the papers, besides giving the 
place and date of publication ; and the whole 
is accompanied by an excellent portrait. 

Max West. 








THE COMFLEXITY OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFSs.* 


One may readily be puzzled by the diversity of 
beliefs shown in the scores of books appearing on 
religious topics. A rationalizing tendency has found 
its way, feebly or powerfully, into most of them; 
and yet the greatest variety of conflicting conclu- 
sions is reached. One might easily infer from this 
result that hopeless confusion and inadequacy are 
associated with all statements of faith. We believe 
a sounder conclusion is to be found in the undying 
energy of this class of convictions. The complexity 
of the data involved in the exposition of the spirit- 
ual world is exceedingly great. All one’s own per- 
sonal life, emotional and intellectual ; his observation 
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and interpretation of the world about him, both 
physical and spiritual ; the entire sweep of historic 
facts and hereditary tendencies which are either 
buoying up or submerging his thoughts, — these 
constitute the basis of his opinions. Faith is the 
very last region in which we ought to expect con- 
current or final conclusions. The constant return 
of the mind to the task shows how vital and inevit- 
able are the forces which underlie all religious 
beliefs. 

The book entitled “Sursum Corda” will be found 
by many very enjoyable. It is a vigorous reasser- 
tion of the primary truths of our spiritual nature, 
with a scornful exposure of the superficial convic- 
tions associated with prevalent empirical philosophy. 
It is characterized by freshness and insight, and 
will impart new courage to those whose hope is suf- 
fering relapse. It is not to be expected, however, 
that its presence will make even an eddy in the 
current of materialism. That movement must fulfil 
itself and disprove itself in the spiritual sterility 
associated with it. As implied just now, each ten- 
dency is too complex, and, to the opposed tendency, 
too obscure, to be very directly operative, either in 
restraint or guidance. That to which the author 
would have us lift our hearts is the fulness and 
gladness and genetic force of the life which envelops 
us. The flood is likely to leave at least this slight 
fertilizing residuum — a renewed sense of the phys- 
ical as the most adequate and direct expression of 
the spiritual. 

The volume on “ Morality as a Religion ” im- 
presses us anew with the strangeness and the unwar- 
rantable nature of the fact that men’s religious 
thoughts and ethical thoughts separate themselves 
from each other, and are even brought at times into 
violent collision. The ethical law is the spiritual 
law of the world, and nothing more affirms and 
defines a Supreme Spiritual Presence in the world 
than this same law. Ethics, therefore, should be 
the support of religion, and religion the ripe fruit- 
age of ethics. While we are astonished at the folly 
of the religious faith which turns away from ethics, 
we are also disturbed at any ethical presentation, 
clear and forceful and needful as it may otherwise 
be, which is not made to lead directly to a personal 
belief in God. The volume before us has a good 
share of that discrimination and fundamental va- 
lidity of thought which characterize the ethical 
school. It is made up of seventeen discourses, de- 
livered in London to the Ethical Religion Society. 
There is much more in these discourses to which 
the liberal reader will be inclined to assent than 
there is to which he will dissent ; and it is put in so 
vigorous a way as to command his attention. 

“The Great Affirmations of Religion ”’ is a vol- 
ume of sermons preached in a Unitarian pulpit in 
New York. Sermons ought to be held to a high 
standard of criticism. The supply is large, and the 
market for truly stimulating discourses is unfavor- 
ably affected by the presence of inferior ones. The 
present sermons show an earnest and independent 
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spirit, and that speculative and aggressive temper 
which is so often present in the Unitarian pulpit. 
The thought, however, is more crude, the expres- 
sion less exact, the knowledge less digested, than 
we have a right to expect in published discourses. 

“The Gospel of Joy” indicates by its title the 
prevailing temper of the sermons the volume con- 
tains. Mr. Stopford A. Brooke has, in unusual 
degree, the essential characteristic of a good preacher 
— unwavering belief. When this is united, as in his 
case, to a liberal creed and to insight and taste, it pre- 
eminently fits the preacher for persuasive discourse. 
He descends to the sluggish or distrustful listener 
from an altitude of invincible faith. One might 
offer this criticism — that the author more frequently 
awakens spiritual emotion and brings it to life, than 
so interprets life as to make it the direct occasion 
and support of spiritual emotion. We need, as far 
as possible, to turn to those lines of action which 
call out and interweave the thoughts and feelings 
in the most self-sustained and living products. 

“Christian Rationalism ” is a well-balanced and 
effective presentation, in a half dozen essays, of the 
points of contention and difficulty which lie be- 
tween belief and unbelief. The work is done from 
the standpoint of liberal faith, and shows, on the 
part of the author, a clear and discriminating pos- 
session of the topic. It can be cordially commended 
to those who are disturbed by current unbelief, and 
do not apprehend its ultimate drift. 

“The Divine Drama’”’ is an effort to bring the 
parts of man’s spiritual life into a coherent dra- 
matic whole under the idea of the immanency of 
the Divine Spirit. The conception is a good one, 
but it is pursued in a method so abstract in thought 
and terminology as to make the perusal laborious 
and to many unfruitful. This is the more observ- 
able as a fervor pervades the work which would 
naturally seek concrete expression. The spirit of 
the book is every way commendable, and there are 
portions of it to which the above criticism is less 
applicable. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s “‘ Gospel for a World of 
Sin” is an impassioned rendering of the orthodox 
dogma of sin, the mission of Christ, the atonement. 
The author escapes all intellectual difficulties by 
denying that any final definition of our relation to 
God in Christ is possible. “Its fulness makes it inde- 
finable.” It is a mystery of life. Those are most 
helpful who waive the logical relation, and give us 
their own experience of the saving power of Christ. 
It is quite true that the most valued and significant 
element in the doctrine of the atonement has been 
the spiritual life that has oftentimes gone with it 
and been nourished by it. The dogma has been 
the frame-work over which the emotional experi- 
ences of men’s souls have spread themselves in lux- 
urious growth. There are those still ready to infer 
the intellectual validity of the underlying assertions 
because of the force and redemptive power of the 
feelings which have gone with them. This is the 
significance of the present volume. A truly pro- 





found and life-giving experience is once more spread 
along these lines of technical faith, hiding beneath 
it the naked statements which can no longer bear 
the light. The book will give satisfaction to many, 
and much satisfaction to those who will trace under 
it their own favorite dogma. 

“The Christian Teaching,” by Count Tolstoi, is 
the skeleton of a book rather than a book; a sketch 
of what the author proposed, rather than the ful- 
fillment of that purpose. The assertions follow 
each other in close interdependence, but with no 
effort to illustrate them, enforce them, or make 
them plausible. The temper of the book is one of 
vigorous self-abnegation. It seems to be the pro- 
duct of a violent reaction against the indulgences 
and vices of the world. Many things are thrust 
aside which we are accustomed to regard, not 
merely as sources of physical pleasure, but as an 
expression of spiritual life and as aids to it. Count 
Tolstoi at times implies that priests mislead the 
people by deceptive doctrines and rites. Whatever 
may be true of individuals, it is never true of a 
great system of faith that it rests on an organized 
effort to mislead the masses. What is deception 
in reference to the people is first darkness in the 
mind of the teacher. Like priest, like people; like 
people, like priest. If the blind lead the blind, 
both will fall into the ditch. The point is import- 
ant, for if we regard the error as purely voluntary 
we shall think the remedy correspondingly direct 
and speedy. The book is one of a noble purpose, 
and oftentimes of things soberly put with much 
force. 

“ Through Nature to God,” by Mr. John Fiske, 
is made up of three discussions : “ The Mystery of 
Evil,” “The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self- 
Sacrifice,” “ The Everlasting Reality of Religion.” 
The conclusion is strongly theistic. In the line of 
argument, and in its issue, we warmly concur. The 
work is characterized by that clear and coherent 
thought which we have come to associate with the 
writings of Mr. Fiske. We are not equally satis- 
fied with his premises. These seem to us to remain 
too narrow for the superstructure he builds upon 
them. Natural selection, the survival of the fittest, 
the cosmic process, efficient causes, retain precisely 
their old relation. Mr. Fiske drank at the begin- 
ning from the fountains of empirical philosophy so 
freely that he still shows something of the paralysis 
incident to such draughts. We must feel that 
Mr. Harrison as opposed to Mr. Spencer, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley as opposed to Professor Fiske, have 
had the keener sense of what is and what is not, 
involved in rigidly evolutionary premises. The 
immanence of God demands as much a modification 
of the notion of efficient causes as it does of the 
notion of God. In strictly eternal and efficient 
causes, there is no room left for Deity. Immanence 
in such causes means nothing. Mr. Fiske seems to 
admit freely final causes; but final causes exclude 
efficient causes, and efficient causes exclude final 
causes as absolute terms. The two, as in human 
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liberty, must blend along a line of perpetual inter- 
action. It is amusing to see with what heartiness 
the orthodox are wont to pat Mr. Fiske on the 
shoulder as a doughty champion from the camp of 
the enemy whose dictum finishes discussion. We 
think Mr. Fiske is hardly entitled to the assumption 
that “his argument is advanced for the first time.” 

“ Religion” is the first volume of the “Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.”” The purpose of 
this library is “to supply some carefully considered 
teaching on matters of religion to that large body 
of devout laymen who desire instruction but are not 
attracted by the learned treatises which appeal to 
the theologian.” Its notion of “ carefully considered 
teaching ” is somewhat rigid. “Christianity, . . . 
as enshrined in a teaching and dogmatic Church, is 
so precise and clear in its definition and outline that 
it does not hesitate to state that a right faith is nec- 
essary to salvation.” The purpose of this opening 
volume may be concisely defined as a statement of 
the claims of religion, its forms, dangers, and aids. 
It is the fulfilment of this purpose, rather than the 
purpose itself, that we are inclined to criticise. The 
style of the book lacks clearness and elegance, and, 
still more, a warm personal sympathy. It seems 
like the effort of one whose conceptions are natu- 
rally dogmatic and abstract, to approach the com- 
mon mind, when not really sharing its experiences. 
There is no want of conviction and fervor, but they 
have been begotten in a narrow theological realm, 
not in the large and manifold life of the world. The 
old antithesis remains between the processes of daily 
life and the divinely ordained product offered for 
their correction. 

“ Between Cwsar and Jesus ” is the title of a vol- 
ume containing the condensed expression of much 
writing and speaking by Prof. George D. Herron. 
One can be in very close sympathy with the general 
purpose aimed at, and still dissent decidedly from 
the manner in which it is pursued. Professor Herron 
has an ardent but not a sober mind. His state- 
ments are not true, in the impression they make, to 
the facts. He relates the evil, and that in a some- 
what extreme form, and omits for the most part 
the vast amount of good associated with it. His 
discourses are pervaded with the idea that the world 
ean be precipitated into the Kingdom of Heaven by 
a sudden and radical change of methods. “ When 
Christian experience becomes elemental, individual 
ownership becomes sacrilegious” (p. 135). Now, 
giving can only depend on having. If we own 
nothing, we can confer nothing. We can render no 
service if we have no right to withhold service. We 
are slaves. Our service must be the freedom of a 
spiritual nature which the recipient cannot over- 
ride. But if we own service, if we own our own 
powers, we may own property, which is, or may be, 
only a tangible expression of those powers. Our 
goodness, our love, can only find play in a world not 
altogether unlike our own, in which the limits of 
ownership are one thing and the uses of ownership 
another. 





We have, in the three books last noticed, a very 
diverse conception of the world. Mr. Fiske is wait- 
ing patiently, perhaps too patiently (are we not our- 
selves a part of Nature?), on natural forces for 
renovation. Mr. Newbolt is urging a new enforce- 
ment of dogma. Mr. Herron wishes to enter into 
life by a violent change of its forms. What the 
last method gains in intention, it loses in wisdom. 
Weare to work with God, not outwork Him. When 
one’s changes become immediate and radical we 
much prefer to wait on natural law. 

Joun Bascom. 








BRIEFs ON NEW Books. 





One easily forgives the somewhat too 
constant and high-pitched strain of 
eulogium in Miss Helen M. Knowl- 
ton’s lively and sympathetic sketch of the “ Art- 
Life of William Morris Hunt” (Little, Brown, & 
Co.). The author is a former pupil of this capable 
and for a long time not duly appreciated American 
painter, and her vigorous advocacy of his artistic 
merits seems a little belated now that those merits 
have had ample recognition. Hunt’s diversified 
life, striking personality, and interesting list of 
clients and acquaintances made him a promising 
subject for the biographer, and Miss Knowlton has 
produced a decidedly readable book. Hunt studied 
abroad, and was for some time a pupil of the then 
reigning Paris favorite, Couture, who finally de- 
clared that his diligent and enthusiastic American 
pupil had so absorbed his manner of painting that 
he had carried it as far as it could go. Couture 
was presently supplanted in Hunt’s admiration by 
Millet, then comparatively a pictor ignotus, whose 
devoted admirer and intimate Hunt became, and 
whose now priceless canvasses he bought for a song. 
He acquired, for instance, that masterpiece “The 
Sower” for sixty dollars, and “ The Sheep-Shear- 
ers” for the amount of an outstanding color-bill of 
the master’s (about ninety dollars). “I bought,” 
he says, “as much of Millet’s work as I could, and 
after a while the idea was started that a rich En- 
glishman was buying up all his pictures.” The 
effect upon the “ peasant-painter’s ” fortunes of this 
rumor may be imagined. Millet, said Mr. Hunt, 
“had so little money in his life that he never owned 
a hundred-dollar bill until I gave him the money 
for one of his pictures. . . . When I handed it to 
him he did not say much; but he told me next day 
that he could not try to thank me, but I might like 
to know that he had never before had a hundred- 
dollar bill.” It is amusing to know that Hunt’s 
purchases of Millet’s pictures gained him at Paris 
the sobriquet of “the mad American.” Hunt's 
subsequent career in America, especially as por- 
trait-painter, brought him in contact with many 
celebrities. Lincoln, Justice Shaw, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Sumner, Governor Andrew, Dr. 
J. F. Clarke, and many others known to fame, sat to 
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him ; and his intercourse with the leading lights of 
his day and place gave rise toa fund of anecdotage 
of which his biographer has duly availed herself. 
The story of Hunt’s active and checkered life is 
told graphically and in due detail down to the 
tragic finale at Mrs. Thaxter’s retreat, “ Apple- 
dore,” in 1879; and supplementary chapters re- 
lating to the Hunt exhibitions of 1879, 1880, and 
1881 (at London) are added. The illustrations 
form an attractive feature of the book, and show 
conclusively that Hunt’s forte lay in portraits, 
rather than in the ambitious compositions he often 
essayed. 


In his learned and elaborate volume 
entitled “The Cathedral Builders ” 
(Scribner’s importation), Mr. Leader 
Scott tells the story of a great mediawval guild of 
Freemasons ( Liberi Muratori ), and essays to show 
that this guild, the Comacine Masters, formed a link 
between Classic and Renaissance art. In most his- 
tories of Italian art there is a hiatus of several cen- 
turies between the ancient classic art of Rome — 
which was in its decadence when the Western Em- 
pire ceased in the fifth century after Christ — and 
that early rise of art in the twelfth century which 
led to the Renaissance. During this period of sub- 
mergence of the ancient civilization of Rome, classic 
architectural and sculptural art has been generally 
supposed to have utterly vanished and died out, its 
corpse lying entombed, so to speak, in its Byzan- 
tine cerements at Ravenna. This suspicious break 
in the unity and continuity of European architectu- 
ral history has inspired Mr. Scott to the researches 
and speculations which have led to his very plausi- 
ble if not conclusively established theory that classic 
structural art, in point of fact, was at no time ex- 
tinct, but was continuously conserved and practised, 
however obscurely, by the Magistri Comacini, and 
really passed without break through Romanesque 
forms up to the Gothic, and hence to the full Ren- 
aissance. In fine, the productions of the Comacine 
Masters must be regarded, if we accept Mr. Scott’s 
view, as linking the art of the Classic schools to 
that of the Renaissance, just as the transitional Ro- 
mance languages of Provence and Languedoc link 
the Latin of classic times to modern languages. All 
the different Italian styles, argues Mr. Scott, are 
nothing more than the different developments in 
differing climates and ages of the art of one power- 
ful guild of sculptor-builders, who nursed the seed 
of Roman art on the border-land of the falling Ro- 
man Empire, and spread the growth in far-off 
countries. All that was architecturally good in 
Italy between 500 and 1200 a. p. was due to this 
society which sprang from a small island in the 
Lake Como, and ramified, under the patronage of 
the Church, throughout Europe. Through this 
means, architecture and sculpture were carried into 
France, Spain, Germany, and England, and were 
there adapted and developed in accordance with the 
new environment. “ The flat roofs, horizontal archi- 
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traves, and low arches of the Romanesque, which 
suited a warm climate, gradually changed as they 
went northward into the pointed arches and sharp 
arches of the Gothic; the steep sloping lines being 
a necessity in a land where snow and rain were fre- 
quent.” The well-based and ingenious speculations 
of Mr. Scott merit the attention of all serious stu- 
dents of the history of architecture, and his account 
of the hitherto neglected Maestri Comacini (ne- 
glected, at least, by most English authorities) is most 
interesting. Professor Merzario’s voluminous work, 
“ IT Maestri Comacini,” has been freely drawn upon 
as a storehouse of facts, by Mr. Scott, who is also 
to be credited with much painstaking independent 
research. A table of the authorities consulted is 
appended. The volume is handsomely and liberally 
illustrated, and is soundly and elegantly manufac- 
tured throughout. 


In “ Searchlight Letters ” (Scribner) 
we ought to have the most powerful 
light known to science cast upon dark 
places, with the result that we see what is to be 
avoided. That, in a way, we do have in Mr. Robert 
Grant’s latest book. Mr. Grant writes of the ideal 
possible to young men and women, of the career 
open to women of society, of the true American, of 
evils in our politics. In every case he plays the 
usual part of the searchlight, as we have stated it. 
There is, however, another use for the searchlight 
which Mr. Grant has also had in mind ; namely, the 
discovery of the right channel, when it is otherwise 
hard to find. Here we incline to think him less 
successful. Mr. Grant first became known in the 
world of letters as a satirist. Time has mellowed 
what once was almost maliciousness, but it has not 
wholly changed his spirit. He is still the observer 
of society, who can make its errors ridiculous. In 
his earlier works, however, Mr. Grant was content 
with the more usual office of the searchlight ; while 
now he is possessed with a further ambition. He 
would be not only a warning but a guide. Hence 
his “ Art of Living,” which is just now republished 
in the same form as the above, making a very pretty 
pair of books. The earlier volume was one of ad- 
vice on the subject of how best to live on an income 
of ten thousand dollars. The later book is more 
generally directed. Yet, its critical value is greater 
than its power of suggestion. The sketches of peo- 
ple who have missed their aim are excellent; such 
has often been the case with those who seek to lead 
toward virtue by an exhibition of vice. Mr. Grant 
is as clever as ever in his delineation of error, of 
the city politician, of the society woman. But we 
do not warm up at his propositions for a better life. 
They are very earnest, but, like many other ser- 
mons, they are dull. “The noblest aims of the 
aspiring past,” “a keener appreciation of the con- 
ditions of human life,” “a compound of independ- 
ence and energy,” “allegiance to the eternal femi- 
nine,” “broader and wiser humanity,”— are not 
these phrases that we have heard before, and not 
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infrequently? They have a familiar sound. They 
are good ideas: we approve of them. But we needed 
no searchlight to know how to find them. Even 
with them, indeed, we may still feel that we would 
like one word more, a word just a bit more insist- 
ent on reality. Anything of this sort is quite lack- 
ing here. But Mr. Grant is a well-known writer, 
and everybody who reads his latest book will have 
a fair idea of what is to be found within its covers ; 
we fancy that no one will be more disappointed than 
we have been, and we hope everyone will gain as 
much pleasure. 


Miss Frances Gerard picturesquely 
wa mad King vecapitulates, in an attractive volume 
of 300 odd pages, the grimly fasci- 
nating “Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). There is an introductory 
chapter on the “ Heredity of the King,” after which 
the author proceeds to give an account of Ludwig’s 
rather schwirmarisch character and occasional wild 
outbreaks as a boy, which prepares the reader for 
the strangest of all strange historical stories that 
follows, and incidentally makes him wonder at the 
survival, in our unimaginative era of hard sense, of 
a political superstition which makes it possible for 
& great civilized people to be under the rule and at 
the merey of a known madman for a couple of de- 
eades. The devoted, king-worshipping way in which 
the honest Bavarians endured and even applauded 
the Bedlamite follies and wild expenditures of this 
poor lunatic would almost surpass belief in America, 
were it not for our own almost passive endurance 
of the yoke of such rulers as Platt and Croker. 
Bat the Bavarians never thought of protesting 
against the political crime and anomaly; we do 
protest, loudly and bitterly, and at intervals effect- 
ively. The mad career of the unhappy Ludwig 
began early. While a boy of twelve he was found 
by a tutor endeavoring, in the exercise of his pre- 
rogative as Crown Prince, to choke to death with a 
knotted pocket-handkerchief his younger brother 
Otto. Young Otto was discovered in a fainting 
condition, lying upon the grass, gagged, and bound 
hand and foot, while the Prince was twisting the 
handkerchief with a piece of stick, in the approved 
Chinese and Turkish fashion. When interfered 
with by the officious tutor, this precious sprig of 
medisval royalty imperiously bawled: “ This is no 
business of yours; this is my vassal, and he has 
dared to resist my will. He must be executed!” 
The Potsdam form or phase of megalomania has 
searcely reached this pitch. The author tells her 
story interestingly, with many anecdotes, strange, 
ic, and tragico-comic, down to the final and ter- 
rible finale by Starnberg Lake. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the mad king’s building 
mania and the gorgeous structures he erected, and 
all in all the book must be pronounced a very read- 
able one of its kind. It is profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated, and should prove a good satchel 
companion for the tourist to Munich. 





Thirty-five years have elapsed since 
the appearance of the first edition of 
Mr. Spencer’s “ Principles of Biol- 
ogy ”’— years that have witnessed an unparalleled 
development of the biological sciences both in the 
discovery of data and in the elaboration of theory. 
They have seen the application of these discoveries 
to the detection of the factors of organic evolution 
and to the fuller correlation of biology with the 
physical sciences. The comprehensiveness and pre- 
vision of the earlier work of Mr. Spencer in this 
field is evidenced by the fact that the author finds 
but little to modify in the new edition (Appleton), 
the principal changes taking the form of additions 
and supplementary discussions. Thus, we find a 
chapter on metabolism in which the relation of or- 
ganic chemistry to vital processes is treated at length. 
Under the caption, “ The Dynamic Element in Life,” 
the author introduces a discussion of the essential 
element in vital phenomena —“ a certain unspeci- 
fied principle of activity ” which cannot be conceived 
in physico-chemical terms. It is not an independent 
vital principle, nor can it be represented as a prin- 
ciple inherent in living matter. The ultimate reality 
behind vital phenomena, as behind all manifesta- 
tions, transcends conception. A chapter upon struc- 
ture has been added; and another —all too brief 
— upon eell-life and cell-multiplication lays under 
tribute the marvellous discoveries of the past decade. 
The accumulation of facts has necessitated an entire 
revision of the chapter on the embryological evi- 
dences of organic evolution. The author’s theory 
of physiological units is extended and more fully 
applied to the problems of heredity and variation 
in a supplementary discussion introduced in this 
edition ; while a few pages at the close of the book 
are devoted to answers to recent criticisms and toa 
brief consideration of new theories. Among the 
appendices we find reprinted from “The Contem- 
porary Review ”’ a series of four controversial essays 
on Weismannism, a discussion of animal fertility, 
and a summary of the evidence favoring the inher- 
itance of acquired characters. This new edition is 
indispensable for all who wish information on cur- 
rent themes of biological discussion. It is a matter 
for regret that the health of the author did not per- 
mit a fuller treatment and a more complete incor- 
poration of his views on the controverted questions 
of the day. 


“A History of the Jewish People” 
(Scribner), covering the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek periods, is the 
third volume in a series especially intended for 
Bible students and scholars, and hence cannot justly 
be reviewed as a work for popular reading, or indeed 
for any who have not already gone far in modern 
higher criticism. It is distinctly a scholar’s book 
for scholars of Bible history and interpretation. In 
his preface, the author, Mr. Charles Foster Kent, 
of the chair of Biblical History and Literature in 
Brown University, states that the period covered in 
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the work has until recently been regarded as the 
least important and most uninteresting of any con- 
stituting the background of the Bible. Yet, if action 
is lacking in Jewish history for the four centuries 
that followed the destruction of Jerusalem, modern 
interest and study have been stimulated by the rec- 
ognition that it was in this period, more than in any 
other, that the leaders of the Jewish race meditated 
and wrote. The author does not claim that his 
findings are in any sense final, for upon many points 
material is as yet too scarce to warrant more than 
@ supposititious conclusion. His analyses of his- 
torical conditions influencing the writing of various 
portions of the Old Testament are, however, most 
lucid ; and his arguments everywhere indicate fair- 
mindedness and scholarship. The biblical litera- 
ture of the period is interpreted in the light of 
history, with just enough of the latter to present 
the setting, and without unnecessary recapitulation. 
In addition to the customary index, special refer- 
ences are inserted for the use of the student. Of 
these, the most valuable are the list, with criticisms 
by the author, of books of reference upon Jewish 
history, and the Bible references, by chapter and 
verse, to historical events of the period covered. 


In the poetry and fiction for which 
Scotland long has been so famous, 
her abbeys claim no small share of 
the romantic interest. It is not enough to know 
the history and the architectural motives of these 
ecclesiastical structures : one must also be somewhat 
familiar with their traditional and romantic lore, 
before one can feel the full charm of these pict- 
uresque ruins of North Britain. Each has its own 
peculiar point of interest, some feature or detail 
which the others do not possess, or at least do not 
present in an equally interesting way. In one case 
it may be the vaulting; in another, the majestic 
Norman work; in another, the recollection of some 
poetic halo, as at Meirose “ by the pale moonlight ” ; 
in another, the site, or the precious bones entombed 
within, as at Dryburgh. Dealing with such matters 
as these, skilfully blending the architectural, the 
historic, and the poetic interest, Mr. Howard 
Crosby Butler has made of “Scotland’s Ruined 
Abbeys” (Macmillan) an exceedingly fascinating 
book. Added to the discriminating and compact 
text are copious illustrations, mostly drawn by him- 
self on the spot, together with plans of the original 
structures. Eighteen of these ruins are thus de- 
scribed and illustrated with a completeness and 
brilliancy that is very welcome in a field where the 
material hitherto has existed only in a form too 
bulky and technical for general use. 


Gilles de Retz must have been much 
worse than Bluebeard, if we rightly 
estimate the evidence presented by 
Mr. Thomas Wilson in his monograph on the his- 
tory of that worthy, “ Bluebeard, a Contribution to 
History and Folklore” (Putnam). We have never 
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heard anything worse of Bluebeard than that he 
had many wives and killed them. Of course this 
is not a good thing to do, but even Perrault shows 
that Bluebeard had provocation: his wives were 
disobedient. Henry VIII. does not seem always to 
have had this excuse. Gilles de Retz killed no wives: 
his specialty was the murder of young men and wo- 
men, and he appears to have done more killing than 
Bluebeard did. Mr. Wilson, in giving a careful 
historical account of his subject, gives no notion of 
how it came to pass that the medisval baron who 
decoyed children to his castle, and murdered them 
for his experiments on the philosopher's stone or 
the elixir of life, became the fearful personage with 
the blue beard who had that closet with the horrible 
contents. It is a good deal of achange. Taking 
the book for what it is, however, we may read with 
interest this study of one of the dark and horrible 
episodes of the Middle Ages, one of the strange ele- 
ments in a history that we sometimes pass over too 
lightly, sometimes indue with too great a glamor, 
but rarely appreciate for just what it was. 


Cosimo de Medici is the subject of 
of Medicean the latest addition to the “ Foreign 
ean Statesmen” series (Macmillan). The 
author, Miss K. Dorothea Ewart, in a scholarly 
monograph maintains the high standard previously 
fixed by other contributors to this series. Miss 
Ewart’s portrait of the Florentine statesman shows 
him as the ruler of the city, not by virtue of hold- 
ing an important office, nor by assumed or inherited 
authority. Cosimo’s power and influence were due 
to political sagacity in the use of his great wealth, 
to a steady purpose, an even temper, and a not too 
scrupulous conscience. He was the real government 
of the city of Florence, controlling all branches of 
administration, yet holding no office of importance. 
He was called vindictive, was accused of all manner 
of corruption, of interference with justice, of the 
manipulation of public funds. Yet when the worst 
has been said, it remains true that Florence owed 
to his wisdom and diplomatic skill all her import- 
ance in foreign relations, and that the great mass 
of the people of the city regarded him with admir- 
ation and had confidence in his ability. While there 
is no attempt to veil the shortcomings nor to con- 
done the evils in the life of the founder of Medi- 
cean Florence, the work, taken all in all, presents 
the better side of his character. 


In the Reverend H. D. Rawnsley, 
oyahe Bagtth Honorary Canon of Carlisle, the 
Lake Country. Take Country of England has its 
historian, its eulogist, and its literary and descrip- 
tive expounder. The latest of his series of books 
on this subject is called “Life and Nature at the 
English Lakes” (Macmillan). As in his preced- 
ing books, a thorough and intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with his subject is everywhere evident. 
The present volume deals rather with the simple 
and everyday life of the humble folk living than 
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with the illustrious dead. We have here chapters 
on “ May Day by Greta Side,” “ At the Grasmere 
Sports,” “The Sheep-Dog Trials at Troutbeck,” 
“A North Country Eisteddfod,” “ Daffodil Day at 
Cockermouth,” ete. But familiarity has bred no 
contempt in our author's case, and it is with the 
utmost sensitiveness and enthusiasm that he deals 
with such subjects as “Purple and Ivory at the 
Lakes,” “The Rainbow Wonders of Windermere,” 
“St. Luke’s Summer at the Lakes,” and “ A Sun- 
rise over Helvellyn.” It is a matter for gratitude 
that this beautiful region, beloved by the poets, has 
escaped the fate that often befalls literary shrines, 
and remains for the most part still undespoiled and 
uncontaminated by greedy and unscrupulous money- 
makers. The tourist finds the natural surroundings 
remaining much the same as when the great dead 
here wrote and sang; the dust of two Laureates 
hallows its soil; and everywhere the genius loci 
puts him in touch with the thoughts and visions of 
its glorious past. 


The second part of Dr. Davenport’s 
“ Experimental Morphology ” (Mac- 
millan) is devoted to the effect of 
chemical and physical agents upon growth. The 
author has compiled from original sources a well 
developed and skilfully arranged summary of the 
results of scientific investigation in this field of 
widening interest. The general reader will find in 
its pages a concise but lucid discussion of the phe- 
nomena of normal growth, of the effect of chemical 
agents upon the rate and the direction of growth, of 
the effect of water, of the density of the surround- 
ing medium, of molar agents, of gravity, of elec- 
tricity, of light, and of heat. The work is timely 
and has been much needed, occupying as it does a 
field common to botany, zodlogy, and physiology. 
Students and specialists will appreciate this dis- 
criminating résumé drawn from widely scattered 
sources which are fully indicated in the extensive 
bibliographies appended to the various chapters. 
The critical analysis of the results is supplemented 
at times from the author’s own work, and suggest- 
ions of lines for the future development of the 
science are freely given. The book is thus a mine 
of information, an inspiration to the student, and an 
incentive to the investigator. 


The phenomena 
of Growth. 


The publication of the plays of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones continues, and 
we have in “Carnac Sahib” (Mac- 
millan ) a play which we believe is little known, and 
which, if it become known more widely, we think 
will raise the reputation of its author. We have 
several times had occasion to say that the plays of 
Mr. Jones, however well fitted for the stage, do-not 
impress one who reads them as being excellent. 
They usually seem earnest and conventional. “Car- 
nac Sahib” is not a great play, but it has in it pas- 
sages which are more real than anything of Mr. 
Jones’s that we have previously read. That is not 
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much, perhaps, but still it is something. To come 
on a passage or two that give you a real thrill,— an 
opening, as it were, into wider vistas, a feeling dif- 
ferent from that inspired by the common run of 
dramatic situations,— that is something worth hav- 
ing. One who reads much nowadays is apt not to 
get this feeling too often; or, perhaps we should 
say, is apt to be a little hardened to the usual means 
of producing it. In reading “ Carnac Sahib” you 
miss the red coats and Indian scenery and firing of 
guns that would have been exciting on the stage, so 
that it is well to have something to make it up. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Those who are looking for an account of the enlarge- 
ment of American territory, told in a brief and plain 
way, will find what they want in Mr. Edward Bicknell’s 
« Territorial Acquisitions of the United States” (Small, 
Maynard & Co.). The general reader and the teacher 
of the history of the United States in the common 
schools should find the little book useful, and will no 
doubt do so. The ground covered is from Louisiana to 
Hawaii. The results of the Spanish war seem not to 
be regarded by the author as coming within the scope 
of his book. 

“A Bibliography of Canadian Poetry,” prepared by 
Mr. C. C. James, is a pamphlet publication of the Vic- 
toria University Library, and is printed by Mr. William 
Briggs of Toronto. Although only English verse is 
considered, the titles run up to something like five or 
six hundred, arranged alphabetically under the names of 
their authors, and the notes supplied in each case make 
the work a valuable one for purposes of reference. The 
total showing is such as to occasion no little surprise at 
the amount of Canadian verse, and at the number of 
names that stand for a more than local reputation. 

The 300th anniversary of Oliver Cromwell’s birth 
(April 25, 1599) has given opportunity for many pub- 
lications treating of the man or of his times. Among 
the less ambitious works of this character, Mr. G. H. 
Pike’s “Cromwell and his Times” (Lippincott) fur- 
nishes the reader with a brief sketch of the political and 
military life of the hero. The book is chatty and read- 
able, without any attempt at argumentation or novelty. 
The author has selected from various authorities the 
customary view of Cromwell, his associates, and his op- 
ponents, and has presented this view in pleasant form. 

The second volume, dated September, of “« The Anglo- 
Saxon Review” (Lane) has a binding after an example 
by Derome, dated about 1770-80. The portraits include 
Zucearo’s Elizabeth, Van Dyck’s Countess of Sunder- 
land, Antonio Moro’s William the Silent, Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s Sir Henry Irving, and others. While the liter- 
ary contents of the volume hardly equa! the menu of its 
predecessor, they offer excellent and substantial fare. 
There are stories by Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
and Mr. William J. Locke, poems by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips and Mr. F. B. Money Coutts, and essays by 
Mr. Silvanus P. Thompson, Mr. L. F. Austin, Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, Mr. W. Brook Adams, and the Earl of 
Crewe. There is a review of the affaire Dreyfus, and 
nearly sixty pages of letters by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the latter an altogether disproportionate feature 
of the volume. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. John Lane has just published a second edition of 
« Mademoiselle Blanche,” a novel by Mr. J. D. Barry. 

“Moments with Art,” published by Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., is an anthology of brief descriptive 
bits, mostly in verse, about the great painters and 
sculptors. It is a companion volume to the “* Musical 
Moments” of the same publishers. 

The first part of Henryk Sienkiewicz’s new historical 
romance, “The Knights of the Cross,” is announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Little, Brown, 
& Co. The work is now appearing as a serial in Poland, 
and the second part is still unfinished. 

FitzGerald’s translations of “Salaman and Absal” 
and the “ Bird Parliament ” have just been republished 
in a neat volume by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. The 
work is issued under the editorial care of Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who contributes an introduction. 

The family of the late Dr. Daniel Garrison Brinton 
have requested Mr. Stewart Culin of the University of 
Pennsylvania to prepare a memoir of the distinguished 
Americanist. Mr. Culin is desirous of obtaining copies 
of Dr. Brinton’s letters ard other literary materials, 
which may be sent to him at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The “ Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics” which 
Professor Felix E. Schelling has edited for Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. brings together upwards of two hundred 
examples of the English lyric from 1625 to 1700, pro- 
viding them with notes and an elaborate introductory 
essay. The work is very well done, and will prove a 
boon to students of the subject. 

Dr. Ibsen's new play was announced for publication 
in Copenhagen on the nineteenth of December, and 
will soon be obtainabie in this country. The title is 
“ Naar Vi Déde Vaagner” (When We Dead Awaken), 
which excites much curiosity. It is now three years, 
instead of the usual two, since there has been a new 
Ibsen play, which whets our appetite all the more. 

A new issue of the Ingram edition of “The Works 
of Edgar Allan Poe,” in four volumes, has been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. While this edition has 
been completely superseded for critical purposes by the 
work of Messrs. Woodberry and Stedman, its low price 
and neatness of execution will no doubt continue to 
secure for it the favor of the uncritical general reader. 

The Romanes Lecture for 1899 was given by Pro- 
fessor R. C. Jebb, who chose for his subject “* Human- 
ism in Education.” After a brief historical survey, the 
author sets forth in admirable language the reasons 
why classical studies still continue to provide the best 
type of education for the modern world, and discourses 
hopefully of their future. The lecture is published in 
pamphlet form by the Macmillan Co. 

“The Journal of Theological Studies” is the name 
of a new quarterly periodical published by the Macmil- 
lan Co. It is dignified in appearance, and the names 
of the contributors inspire confidence. They include, 
for example, Canon Sanday, the Master of Balliol, and 
Mr. Robert Bridges. If it be asked what the latter is 
doing in that galley, we reply that he is discoursing 
most sensibly and instructively upon the principles of 
hymn-singing, of which subject so true a singer surely 
ought to know something. 

The “Cupid Calendar” for 1900, published by Mr. 
R. H. Russell, is an imposing affair, consisting of twelve 








large reproductions, about 16x23 inches in size, of 
pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. J. Campbell Phillips. As 
may be inferred from the title, each of the drawings 
represents a scene in which “ Dan Cupid ” plays a lead- 
ing part. Another attractive calendar issued by the same 
publisher is Mr. Frank Ver Beck’s “ Animal Calendar,” 
made up of a dozen drawings in Mr. Ver Beck’s well- 
known and inimitable manner, with accompanying verses. 

The first number of “The International Monthly,” 
edited by Mr. F. A. Richardson, and published by the 
Messrs. Macmillan in New York and London, has just 
made its appearance, and offers a substantial table of 
contents. The papers are five in number, as follows: 
‘ Later Evolutions of French Criticism,” by M. Edouard 
Rod; “Influence of the Sun upon the Formation of the 
Earth’s Surface,” by Professor N. S. Shaler; “ Recent 
Advance in Physical Science,” by Professor John Trow- 
bridge; “Organization among American Artists,” by 
Mr. Charles eKay; and “ The Theatrical Syndicate,” 
by Mr. Norman Hapgood. 

“The Kipling Birthday Book” (Doubleday), com- 
piled by Mr. Joseph Finn and illustrated by Mr. J. 
Lockwood Kipling, presents the collection of tags in 
verse and prose usually found in books of this sort, and 
has the usual blank spaces designed to entrap the un- 
wary into confessing their ages. “A Kipling Primer” 
(Brown & Co.), by Mr. Frederick Lawrence Knowles, 
includes a biography, a critical appreciation, some bib- 
liographical matter, and a rather useful “index to Mr. 
Kipling’s principal writings,” the latter alphabetically 
arranged, and provided with descriptive notes. But the 
notion of making Mr. Kipling the subject of a primer indi- 
cates an altogether exaggerated view of his importance. 

Dr. Elliott Coues, who died at Baltimore on Christ- 
mas evening, was one of the most distinguished of Amer- 
ican scientists. Born in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1842, 
he crowded into his life of fifty-seven years a great 
variety of activities, and died with more work to his 
eredit than may be claimed by many scholars even at 
the most advanced age. He was first and foremost an 
ornithologist, but several other branches of science oc- 
cupied a share of his attention, and in later life he took 
up the subject of early Western history, applying to it 
the energy that characterized all of his undertakings. 
His scientific reputation was for a time somewhat 
clouded by his espousal of certain vagaries connected 
with “ psychical research,” but the solidity and value 
of his true scientific work remains unquestionable. As 
an old-time contributor to this journal, we have special 
reason to mourn his death. 

From Mr. R. H. Russell we have received, too late 
for consideration among the notices of Holiday publica- 
tions in our last issue, three books of the pronounced 
* Holiday ” type which should not go without a word of 
mention. “In Summertime,” the most imposing volume 
of the trio, is a collection of carefully-printed reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Robert Reid’s beautiful paintings of young 
girls and out-door life. Next in importance is a sump- 
tuous edition of Bunyan’s little-known “ Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman,” with twelve full- illustrations and 
numerous decorations by Messrs. and Louis 
Rhead, whose edition of “ The Pilgrim’s ” met 


with muck favor last year. Finally, we have a hand- 
some volume entitled “Hits at Politics,” containing a 
collection of seventy-one of the best of Mr. W. A. 
Rogers’s well-known cartoons, most of which have ap- 
peared on the front cover of “ Harper’s Weekly” dur- 
ing the past few years. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 165 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.) 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Lights and Shadows ofa Long Sotee 
t te Henry 


Benj Whipple, D.D. Bishops att Il 
ipple, eo nillen Go. us., 
ey om gilt top, uncut, pp. 576. $5. 
Reminiscences, 1819-1899. By Julia Ward Howe. Ties. , 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 465. ——— SF & Co. $2.50, 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist, in. With por- 
trait, 12mo, gilt top,pp. 519. ) Ao Mifflin & Co. $2. 
Kate Field: A Record. By Lilian he agg With portraits, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 610. Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 
EB. P. Roe: Reminiscences of his Life. By his sister, A. 
ry =! 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 235. d, 
Chisel, Pen, and Poignard; or, Benvenuto Cellini, 
mes and his Conte’ ~ By Whe athoe of Ths 
Life o of Sir Kenelm Reset Digy ” Tilus., yi my uncut, pp. 159, 
Longmans, Green, $1.75. 


ane Austen: Her Contem ies and Herself. An essay 
in criticism. By Walter Herries Pollock. i, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 125. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Memoir. By Austin Dobson. W: 

trait, 16mo, gilt top,uncut, pp. 270. Dodd, Mead rile $125. 25. 

Hugh Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and -: J. Ty yg With 
portrait, 12mo, 4 ee oy ge . $1.25. 

Aaron Burr. By Henry Childs Merwin. ith portrait, 
24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. “ Beacon Biographies.” 

ynard & Co. 75 cts. 

Frederick a By Charles W. Chesnutt. With por- 

t top, uncut, » ** Beacon Biogra- 

ie 1, Maynard & 5 ots. 


HISTORY. 


The United <= A Political History. 
ee . In2 —"y 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. ohh 


The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By Wm. Laird Clowes, assisted by others. 
gto illus. in photogravure, ee , 4to, gilt top, uncut, 


rown, & Co. 


PP. 

The Great Company: Being a Hi of the Honourable 
Company of wnpany” Bang « History of the Honourable 

Willson ; wi Sie = 
us., vo, y 

pp. 541. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 

History of the Civil War, 1861-1865: Being Vol. VI. 
ht Ci States under the Constitution. 
By James 8vo, pp. 647. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.25. 

Jaden: From Cyrus to Titus, 537 Bp. c.-70 a. p. By Elizabeth 


Latimer. Illus., 8vo, pp. 382, A, C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.50. = 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Troubadours at Home: Their Lives and Personalities, 
their Songs and their World. By Justin H. Smith. In 
2 vols., illus., large 8vo, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 
A Century of Science, and Other —y - ty John _ 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 477. Houghton, 
In Ghostly Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. ae ™ x, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 241. Little, Brown, & Co. 


» M. gil 

uneut, pp. 244, “ Bodley Anthologies. ” John Lane. $2. 
The Decay of Sensibility, and Other Essays and Sketches. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 12mo, uncut, pp. 236. Lane. 
Nature Pictures by American Poets. Selected and edited 
by Annie Russell Marble, A.M. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 205. Macmillan Co. ‘$1.25 
a; Aceount of ag og of the Ship “ Aurora.” By 
i reneau. us., large 8vo, eilt t top, uncut, pp. 49. 

F Mansfield & A. Wessels. $1.50 


A eam of teh Century Souaes Selected and 
edited by Felix E. Schelling. 12mo, pp. 314. “* Atheneum 
Press Series.””’ Ginn & Co. $1.25. 





A Group of Old Authors. By Clyde Furst. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 199. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. 
Little Books by Famous Authors. First vols.: Cobwebs 
John Kendrick Bangs ; 
McEnery ¥ 2 Each 
Harper & Brothers. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


ay A iow onry Ospovat. we x by A. C, 
us. vat. t i. 

pp. 376. John oon ee 

The reste of Edgar po Poe. Edited by John H. 
Ingram. In 4 ae "Se" with portrait, 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 


Macmillan Co 
vers of Edward Everett Hale, Library edition. Vol. V., 
Philip Nolan’s Friends. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 470. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
The Theestetus 4 Plato: A Translation with an Introduc- 
> — D.Se. 12mo, uncut, pp. 172. 
Macmillan yy $1.40 
— “ pune: An All 


translated from the Per- 
sian of : together with a ay bg AL View of Farid- 
Uddin pal Bird Parliament. FitzGerald. 


** Trinity ’’ edition; with portrait, Plane gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 187. 1. C. Page & Co. 75 cts. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Comnery urch: 8 SS Pp 
Distant Prospect of Eton College. ustra y 
Friedenson. — ~ a =, = pp. 48. ‘* Flowers of 
Parnassus.”’ 


‘“Preoa, With “Trang. fm he eld by Moi A 
Press ith map, 24mo. t top, uncu 
ite” tne seine 


Romeo and Juliet: Maude Adams Acting Edition. Illus, 
with scenes from the play, 8vo, uncut, pp. 110. R. H. 
Russell. Paper, 25 cts. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: A Tragedy. By 
lesSwinburne. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 81. 
id, Mead &Co. $1.50. 
Paola and Francesca: A Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
age 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. Joh» 
Satan Absolved: A Victorian Mystery. By Wate Scawen 
Blunt: with photogravure frontispiece by G. F. Watts, 
R.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 52. John Lane. $1 25. 
Beyond the Hills of Dream. By W. Wilfred Campbell. 
—_ gilt top, uncut, pp. 137. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Osbern and Ursyne: A Drama in Three Acts. By ay 
Oliver Hobbes. 12mo, uncut, pp. 95. John Lane. $1.25 
Songs of American Destiny: A Vision of New Hellas. 
By William Norman Guthrie. ry 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 211. Robert Clarke Co. 


Echoes of Greek Idyls. By y Lloya Mi —. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 78. Houghton, Miffi 

Living in the World, with ‘Other Deleae and L oo ae 
Frank Putnam, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 251. Rand, M 


&Co. $1.25 
A Winter Holiday. By Bliss Carman. 18mo, uncut, pp. 43. 
, Maynard & Co. 75 cts. 
Sparks and Flames. By Henry ieee Stratton; with 
Preface by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


12mo, gilt to: , uncut, 
pp. 87. M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. Giss 
Mists of Fire: t. Teileay 3 and Some Eologs. By Coates. 


Kinney. th portrait, oy it top, uncut, pp. 233. 
Ret italy 2 Oe Sia od 


At Early Candle Light, and Other Poems. By Robert. 
McIntyre. a 12mo, gilt top, pp. 156. Curts & Jen- 
nings. $1. net 

FICTION. 
In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. 
Hi a pomnatt, 12mo, pp. 445. Charles Serlt2 


Frances 
ner’s Sons. 
The Colossus: r ‘Btery of To-Day. By Morley Roberts. 
12mo, pp 317. Harper & Brothers $1.25 
Tales of Space and Time. By H. > Wells. 12mo, pp. 358. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50. 
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The Worshipper of the Image. By Richard Le oe 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 143. J Lane. $1.25 

For the iy Oyras of the Sea: A Romance of the War of 
1812. a — Illus., 12mo, pp. 339. 
ey ae ner’s $1.50. 

The Queen’s Twin, — Other Stories. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 16mo, pp. 232. Houghton, Mittin. & Co. $1.25. 

In Old New York: A Romance. By Wilson Barrett and 
ox . Ilus., 12mo, pp. 410. L. C. Page & Co. 

The Man’ s Cause. By Ella A ay | catper | (“ E. N. Leigh 
Fry’’). 12mo, uncut, pp. 343. John Lane. $1.50 


In Old France and nee By William McLennan. Illus. ™ 
12mo, pp. 320. & Brothers $1.50. 
Shameless Wayne: A | anne of the Last Feud of 


Wayne and Ratcliffe. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 12mo, 
pp. 362. Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 

San Isidro. By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 312. H. S Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The Human Boy. By nin Phillpotts. 16mo, gilt top, 


uncut, pp. 242. Brothers. $1.25. 
Her Sailor: A Love Story. ” Marshall Saunders. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 321. L. C. Co. $1.25. 


Holly and Pizen, and Other Stories. By Ruth McEnery 
eo P ae , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 216. Century 

The Wife of his Youth, and Other Stories of the Color 
Line. By Shares W. Chesnutt. Illus., 12mo, pp. 323, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

His Defense, and Other Stories. By Harry Stillwell Ed- 
ag 12mo, gilt top, out, pp. 217. Century 

Smith Brunt: A Story of the Old Navy. By Waldron 
oo Post. 12mo, pp. 459. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ready-Made Romance: Reminiscences of Youthful Ad- 
venture. . i — R. Hope. 12mo, uncut, pp. 358, 
Macmillan 


The Grand + By James pare sumo, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 337. Dodd, & Co. 

The Monster, and Other Stories, By, Lotashen — Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 189. ers. $1.25. 


pp. 329. J 

The Loom of Destiny. By Arthur J. Strivger. 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 208. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

Valda Hanem: The Romance of a Turkish Harim. By 
Had Hugh Pryce. 12mo, pp. 313. Macmillan Co. 

1 

Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. By E. C, Somerville 
and Martin Ross. LIlius., 12mo, pp. 309. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Mademoiselle Blanche. By John D. Barry. Second edi- 
tion; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 330. John Lane. $1.50. 

The Rebel’s Daughter: A Story of Love, Politics, and 
War. B . Woerner. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 775. Little, 
Brown, & Co. "$i. 50. 

Little “Jim Crow,” and Other Stories of Children. By 
Clara Morris. Tlus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 226. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25. 

Stephen the Black. By Lay yA H. Pemberton. 16mo, 
pp. 282. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. 

The Story of Ronald Kestrel. By A. J. Dawson. 12mo, 
pp. 343. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

A Young Savage. By Barbara Yechton. 12mo, pp. 311. 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Four-Masted Cat-Boat, and Other Truthful Tales. 
By Charles Battell Loomis. Lilus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 241. Century Co. $1.25. 

A Corner of the West. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 12mo, 
pp. 347. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Mistress Penwick. By Dutton Pages. 12mo, pp. 391. 
R. F. Fenne & Co. $1.50. 

Don Cosme: A Romance of the South. By Troilus Hi 
Fay ag = gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. G. W. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Under Three Flags in Cuba: A Personal Account of the 
Cuban Insurrection and Spanish-American War. By 
George Clarke Musgrave. us., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 365. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 





America To-Day: Observations and Reflections. By Will- 
a Archer. 12mo, pp. 260. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Real Malay: ak Pictures. By Sir Frank Athelstane 
Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 12mo, uncut, pp. 295. John 
Lane. $1.50. 

Rambles in Dickens’ Land. By Robert Alibet with In- 


troduction by Gerald Brenan; illus. by H en M. James. 
~. . ioe & 


— ag rh top, uncut, pp. 174. 
Hol ly Land from Tanda, Sadd and Palanguin. B 
illiam Bement Lent. LIllus., ry ne pp. 263, "Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. $1.50 
of Paris. Compiled by 
50 cts. 


Lee’s American Tourist’s Ma: 
Max Maury. 16mo, pp. 78. & Lee. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Christian Mysticism Considered in Eight Lectures Deliv- 
ered oe the University of Oxford. By William aan 
Inge, M.A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 379. Charles 

ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The New Evangelism, and Other Addresses. By Henry 

— 12mo, gilt top, pp. 284. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Episties of Paul the er By James Drummond, 
M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 391. ‘* International Hand books 
to the New Testament.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

a — Late of the Old 4 it Book for Ang 

eople. By Gladden. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 vp. aa 

Life beyond Death. | Minot Judson Savage, D.D. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 336. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. —_ 

The Divine Pedigree of Man; or, The Testimony of Evo- 
lution and Fupepeleey to the Fatherhood of B 
Thomson J 2" Hudson, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 379. AG 

McClurg & $1.50. 

The Temple Treasury: A Biblical Diary, Compiled with 
—— In 2 vols., 24mo, gilt tops. 'E. P. Dutton & 


Co 

Religion of eo to the — By Karl Budde, D.D. 

12mo, uncut, pp. 228 ** Ameri on the History 
of Religions.’ G. P. Setiene Rene, $1.50. 

The Great Sinners of the Bible. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 329. ra ae Mains. —_ 
New Epistles from Old Lands. B vid Grege, — 

12mo, pp. 365. New York: E. B. "Treat & Co $1.50 
Stones Rolled Away, and Other poten to Young 
Men Delivered in Ameri . 
ames Pott & Co. $1. 


ica. B 
F.R.S.E. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 184, 
Sermons in Stones and in Other Things: Some 


Lessons for Life Drawn from gg whom ney yo ad 
y may Wells. 12mo, pp. 342. Doubleday & 


Saturday Afternoon; or, Conversations for the Culture of 
the Christian Life. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 24mo, pp. 302. 
Am. Baptist Publication Society. 25 cts. 

Character-Building Thought Power. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. 16mo, pp. 30. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Paper, 10 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Lessons of the War with Spain, and Other Articles. By 
Alfred T. Mahan, D.C.L. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. 

Little, Brown, & Co. 

The British Empire and Alliances; or, Britain’s Dut 
Her Coleen and Subject Races. By Theophilus S. 
en, 2 . Large 8vo, uncut, pp, 415. aien: Elliot 

toc. 


The New Humanism: Studies in Personal and Social De- 
velopment. By Edward Howard . 12mo, gilt top, 
= mat, BP. pp. 239. Philadelphia: Published by the author. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color i in Painting, 
Sculpture, and ey ee Jt Essay in Comparative 
etics. By George Lansin Raymond, 1.1 L.H.D. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 459. G. P. fenens 
Theory and Practice of Art-Enamelling od Metals. 
By Henry Cunynghame, M.A. = ie in colors, etc., 12mo, 
pp. 135. Macmillan Co. $1.60 
Wotan, Siegfried, and Brannhiide By Anna Alice 
Chapin. 12mo, pp. 133. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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Momen ts with Selections in Prose and Verse for 
Lovers of Ast. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 199. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $1. 


at 


PHILOSOPHY. 
meg Eg Neg Ate RP 
- ith portraits, vo, gilt 
Open Court Publishing Co. $3 - 


eS wy xa ee to 
ieal Study of Politics. “By Alfrea Lloyd. 5 hynny 
bor, Mich.: George Wahr. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS AND CALENDARS. 
Summertime: Roetections of paintings by Robert 
Reid. Folio. R.H. Russell. $5. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. In 

2 vols., illus., 8vo, uncut. Harper & Brothers. $5. 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. B John Bunyan ; 
i i ife of Bunyan b 
and Louis Rhead. 

Large 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 144. R.H. Russell. $3.50. 
Hits at Politics: A Series of Cartoons by W. A. Rogers. 

Folio, pp. 148. R. H. Russell. 50. 


In 


Boi. — een Frank V 
cep palin - 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Suitors of —- BL? me Garstin ; 
Charles it top, uncut, 
Lane. $1.50. = 


The Other Side of the Sun: Fairy Stories. By Evel 
by Nellie Syrett. 8vo, pp. 188. 


illus, b: 
b19. ohn 


Prteniot, the Viking of Norway, and Roland, the Paladin of 
France. By Zenaide A. — au Me 
uncut, ao * Tales fe eke 


Jack of All Trades. By J. J. Bell ; illus. in colors by Charles 
Robinson. Large 8vo, pp. 64. ‘John Lane. $1.25. 
1 a A Book of Drawings by Frank Ver 
Beck. Oblong 4to. R. H. Russell. $1.25. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Humanism in Education. By R.C. Jebb, Litt.D. 8vo, 
pp. 43. Macmillan Co. Paper, 80 cts. 


velopmen Clarence Spencer, Ph.D. Large 
8yvo, uncut, RP. MT. ** Columbia University Contributions.” 
Macmillan , 75 ote. 
The School and Society: Three Lectures. By John Dewey. 
12mo, gilt ms uneat, pp. 125. University of Chicago 


The ¢ Kindergarven ‘in a Nutshell: A Handbook for the 
iy kee ora Archibald Smith. 24mo, gilt top, uncut, 
ar" bleday & McClure Co. 50 cts. 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected and edited by 
Alfred Gudeman. Vol. IL., Fostep. 12mo, pp. 493. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Outlines of General History. By Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, PP. 610. American Book Co. $1.50. 

By Jem. Ko Conte. Illus., 


Reading: How to Teach It. Bp Saoch Lenioe Avneld. With 
ienecvioes , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288, Silver, Burdett 
Twelve English Poets: Sketches of their Lives and Selec- 
tions from their Works. By Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 

i2mo, pp. 513. Ginn & Co, 85 cts. 





French Prose of the XVII. Century: Selected and edited 
by F. M. Warren. 12mo, pp. 319. D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War (Selections). 

_ Edited by Arthur H. Palmer. 16mo, pp. 202. Henry t 
& Co. 80 cts. 

First 8 with Americar and British Authors. By 
snes Taide. Revised and enlarged edition ; 12mo, 
pp. 442. American Book Co. 90 cts. 

Letters of Madame de Sevigné. Selected, edited, and 
annotated by James A. , LL.D. 12mo, pp. 193. 
Ginn & Co. 75 cts. Rai 7 

Doce Cuentos Escogidos. ited b statin, B.L. 
12mo, pp. 116. Wm. R. Jenkins. Bl 

ae oe Exercises to accompany «Des Dontashe 

of By Josepha Schrakamp. 12mo, pp. 110. Henry 


French Modal Auxiliaries: A Practical Treatise. 
piled Beaneyein, Ph.D. ‘mo, pp. 72. D.C, Heath BY 
cts 


Selections from Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Edited by Philip 
Gentner, BA. 18mo, pp. 180. Benj. H. Sanborn & Go. 400 
Exercises in Spanish Compositicn. By J. D. M. Tord. 

Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 48. D.C. Heath & Co. 35 cts. 
Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited 

Oe Sas oon Jr. In2 parts, 16mo. “ River- 
” Hough hton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the 
By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 12mo, pp. 373. 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Monuments and the Old Testament : 

Ancien By Ira Mauri 


and Endings. By Mrs. Hi 
edition ; 8vo, uncut, pp. 


British Merchant Seamen in San Francisco, 1892-1898. 
Py Res. James Fell, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 206. Lon- 

: Edward Arnold. 
Philadelphia s 
phia : 


wat a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
Wi 
Rules.” By 


Salt I D.D. mnt hee 
mo. eee Lame Based on “* Reed’s 
Caamnast S20, pao Be pp. 59. Rand, mt $1. 


Behind the Veil. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 107. Little, 
Brown, & 75 ots. “a 

How to be Pretty though Plain. Humphry. 
Ss Op, Cael, Be 159, Deabie y & McClure Co. 


wart Living Creature Heart-Training through the 
Animal World. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 12mo, pp. 40. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
One Hundred Choice .. No. 37. 16mo, pp. 200. 
Penn Publishing Co. , 30 cts. 
The American Settler’s Guide. By Henry N. Copp. 8vo, 
pp. 10 104, Washington: Published by the author. Paper, 








TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Just Published. 20 cts. Vol. VL, No.4. Extracts from the 
NOTITIA DIGNITATUM. 


Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Circulars on application. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New Yor« Crry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
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Remarkably Choice Collection 


BOOKS 
AUCTION 


Monday and Tuesday, January 15 and 16, 
1:30 P. M, 


Catalogue 800 Numbers. 


Many Rare and Valuable Books not found in regular sales. 
Ichbald’s British Theatre. 

Wesley (John and Charles) Poetical Works. 
Italian Literature. Fine illustrated series. 215 vols. 
KNIGHT’S SHAKESPEARE. 8 vols. 
Cornhill Magazine. 

Knight’s Pictorial History of England. 10 vols. 
Kay’s Original Portraits and Etchings. 2 vols. 
Doré Gallery 200 Fine Engravings. 

Dart’s History of Antiquities, Plates, and Engravings. 
Bagster’s Biblia Sacra. 

Macauley’s History of England. First edition. 5 vols. 
Arabian Knights. (Lane.) Illustrated. 3 vols. 1665. 
Beauties of England and Wales. 25 vols. 
Shaftenbury's Characteristics. 3 vols. 

Hall’s Ireland. 3 vols. 

Layard’s Ninevah. 2 vols. 

A Magnificent Hogarth. 2 vols. 

Voltaire’s Complete Works. 91 vols. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon application. 


Williams, Barker & Severn, 


186 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


RARE OLD BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND PRINTS 
Early Books and Maps on America. 
About 70,000 Portraits. Catalogues free on application. 
Munich, Bavaria, Karl Str. 19. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL, Dealer in Old Books and Prints. 


BOOKS min pote Fe the wo over peste saben — 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER’S GREAT K- 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birumvenam, Encianp. 

FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


Including Dicke: Thackeray, Lever, pinvacet Stevenson, 
og pk we wh Hardy, Books ill illustrated by G. and o> R. Grui 











landson Leech, etc. The Choicest Col- 
lection offered for — 2 in the World. logues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 


Spencer, 27 New ‘ord St., London, W. C., England. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Established 1809) 
Cannon House, —_— s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 


EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 
Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


BOOK HUNTING EXCLUSIVELY. 


If plese oe and Price mean anything to you, I should 
heave your list of ‘*‘ Wants”’ by the next mail. 
Address H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 
P. O. Box, 927. Conneaut, On10. 














Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | 17: Madison Street, . . . Catcaco, Inx. 


OLD BOOKS. pelea on New Books. Antgoatian 
OLD MAGAZINES.  toorensSixte & Wabsshy Omosee’ 
RARE BOOKS eee IN STOCK 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, “ YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 
53 Stars Street, Ausany, N. Y. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 











AT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. . 


DISCOUNTS | Before waging Buon, wetle for quotations. An 
and special of 
Soin ob sodinsed pulsas allies ums Gt etabemouaant “ 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “st,474 Street 

Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
BOOK First Editions of American Authors ; 

and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 

— War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of « century. 

FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 


‘* MARY CAMERON.” | - 


“Ac — ha that warms the heart.” — 
Chicago Inter 
Pages 228, Cloth and Gilt. Price, $1.00. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


ao MASS. 
Eientn Year. Criticism, ny 
UJ ors of kinds, inc! Music. 

Rererences: Noah Mrs. Deland, 
Charlee Dudley W : Marve Wiking’ 

‘arner, 

CGY site |. xxv 
Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 

WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Dial. Copley Square, S. E., Boston, Mass. 























Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 

Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MBS. 
to the York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

verses. FRENCH — Each Livraison, in 

Cc we tse; 10e; Mainly for American Teachers avn Bw ed 

lence. ‘ Eminently practical, and little more than the usual 

capacity and patience of teachers.” E. 1135 Pine 8t., Puma., Pa. 

L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 

Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 

Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting its for entr: examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and b drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston): ‘“‘ A well made series.” 


Just Published : 
MADAME LAMBELLE (French). 


By Gustave Toupouze. No. 24 Romans Choisis Series. 
The stories in this series are carefully chosen, are the best of 
the authors, and may be placed in the hands of any reader. 
12mo, paper, 60 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, for the price, by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, . . . . New York City. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon . 
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Oot? AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Cuicaco. 


For Fastidious Dressers. 
Full Dress Suits $80.00 to $60.00 
Tuxedo Coats $20.00 up. 


SILK OR SATIN LINED. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


Clark and Adams Streets ... . CHICAGO. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Annoyncements. 
ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
DIE-STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER. 
Latest Styles — Finest Papers. Send for samples 
and prices. 
P. F. PETTIBONE & CO.; 
No. 48 Jackson Boulevard, . - CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS anD ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


assures protection to the family day and 
night, connecting as it does with police and 
fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 


Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 
A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 
CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 





























Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
POR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
, 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paste Bzpestticn 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, ow Fe York. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 





STANDARD | 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
BLANK BOOKS) apsocuTeLy FAIR. 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY is printing, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an illustrated 
facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Absolutely Unabridged. 


In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo0. Four volumes now 
ready. Vol. V., Dec. 24. Subsequent volumes 
to follow at intervals of six weeks. Full par- 
ticulars, etc., upon application. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 


Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


TO 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 











THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21 ,209,625.36 


SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $36,996,956.27. 


To CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


MIDLAND ROUTE 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY 
OGDEN and SACRAMENTO. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 
A Through Tourist Car for Los Angeles Leaves the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Union Passenger Station, ee at 10:35 p.m. 


Connecting with all trains from the First and Second-Class 
Passengers for Colorado, Utah, to and all points in California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 
Tourist Car Berth Rate Only $6.00. 





TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





—— 
— 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHARLES C. CURTISS, Director. 


Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 
NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 


Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, ete. 








F. E. MARTINE'S 
DANCING eACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 
in America. 








The Fortieth Annual Session . . . . 1899-1900. 
Second term opens first week in January. 


West Side: 105 California Avenue Thursdays 
Near Madison 8t. 

North Side: 333 Hampden Court Mondays 

South Side : Rosalie Hall Wednesdays 


57th St. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 

Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Chicago. 


RENTANO’S 
OOKS @ | MONTHLY £ 
y MAIL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





























THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





SECOND SEASON of the 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 


IN ENGLISH OPERA 
AT THE STUDEBAKER, CHICAGO. 
WEEK OF JANUARY 1, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Regular Subscribers may have the same seats reserved every 

week, without extra charge, by making 
application at the box office. There is no liability or condition attached 
to this, except that the seats must be taken and paid for at least one 
week in advance. 











NOTE THESE PRICES: 


Night, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1; Boxes (seating 4 and 6), $2, $4, $5 
Wednesday Matinee, 25c., 50c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 
Saturday Matinee, 25c., 50c., 75c.; Boxes, $2, $3, $4. 


You are Going South 


This winter for recreation, rest, 
relaxation. The winter resorts are 
open now. You can ride over the 
Queen and Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway from snowy 
North to sunny South, your 
sleeper, diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many travelers 
will this year add a short sea voy- 
age from Miami or Tampa for a 
visit to Cuba or Puerto Rico to 
their itinerary. 


Tickets through to Havana on sale via the Queen 
and Crescent Route, Southern Ry. and connecting 
lines, include meals and berth on steamers. We 
have a very interesting booklet on Cuba and 
Puerto Rico now in press. We will gladly send it 
to you. 


W. A. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR : 
LENGTH and QUALITY H AMMO N D 
of SERVICE 
— Mr. J. C. COWDRICK writes: 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


DEFIES COMPETITION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











“My Hammonp TyPewRiTER is now 
in its ninth year of service. Last year 
it turned out twenty-six complete novels 
— more than a million words of mat- 
ter,— and is still doing as good writing 
as when new. For literary workers, the 
HAMMOND has no peer.” 


THE 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 

141 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 

















AUTHORS Who have a manuscript to submit 
for publication may find it to their 
advantage to consult us before offering their work else- 
where. While we are not the largest publishers in the 
country, our facilities for the manufacture and sale of 
books are as good as the best. Authors are not asked 
or expected to bear any part of the cost of publication, 
advertising, or handling of the books. 

In a general way we are in the market for any good 
literature that is interesting, wholesome, or profitable 
reading. We cannot publish to advantage collections 
of short stories, poems, or highly sensational literature. 
Each manuscript will be read with care, and such as are 
found unavailable will be promptly returned. 


Fourteen illustrations 
by Rosert EpGren. 


MANDALAY. by Honexr Brows 


LARK CLASSICS. quite pnen: tend 


some cover design. Price, 75 cents. Same with two 
water colors. Price, $1.50. 

Limited Edition of 150 copies on ivory paper with two 
water colors; price, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, with 
14 water colors, 100 copies only; price, $7.50. 

A few copies of The Lark are also to be had. Vols. 1 
and 2. Price, $6.00. 

The P Cow, illustrated by Gelett Burgess. 50c. 

Also “ Tales of Languedoc.” By Prof. S. J. Brun. 


The Doxey Book Co., san‘rrancisco, cat. 








The Penn Publishing Co., oyun ers. 


VOLUME IV. 


The Old South Leaflets 


Is now ready, uniform with volumes 1, 2, and 3. 


Among its contents are leaflets on the Anti-slavery 
struggles, the early voyages to America, and letters of 
Washington to Lafayette. 


Bound in cloth, 25 leaflets, Nos. 76 to 100. $1.50. 





Send for Catalogues. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 





BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 
Art and Handicraft. Especial attention will be given in 1900 to the 
department of practical and personal craftship, book-binding, furniture- 
making, etc., and the reviews of American exhibitions will be carefully 
reported and illustrated by the best critics. 

The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character 
and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING :CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





